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GENERAL LARKIN TELLS ABOUT 


.New Weapons Coming Along 


cut. Gen. 

B, Larkin, 

sistant Chief 
Staff, Army 








The only way to see more of the Rockies is to climb em 


S ee e 
Cw 


YOU TRAVEL through the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies when you ride The 
Continental Limited — crack Canadian 
National “name train”. The snow-capped 
peaks are hazy on the horizon at first — 
then suddenly towering all around you. 


WHEN YOU TAKE A springtime trip in 
the Rockies on The Continental Limited 
you sight-see 6 of Canada’s 10 picturesque 
provinces. And you can go from Mon- 
treal to the Pacific without changing cars, 
without leaving your front-row seat. 





MOUNTAIN AIR BUILDS APPETITES! And 
roller bearings on the train’s axles let you 
enjoy Canadian National’s tasty meals 
in smooth-rolling comfort. They're one 
of the big railroad advances that made 
fast “name train” schedules possible. 


Now look at the next great step in railroading 





THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
“Roller Freight”—freight trains equipped 
with Timken® roller bearings. Already im- 
proved by mechanized handling and bet- 
ter terminals, freight service will be revo- 
lutionized when “Roller Freight” arrives! 





ONE GREAT RAILROAD already has put 
a “Roller Freight” livestock train into 
service. And what results! Running time 
has been chopped in half. Shippers report 
that the cattle arrive in better condition. 
And the railroad’s livestock business has 


zoomed 30% in two years! 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





“ROLLER FREIGHT” CAN BE a big draw- 
ing card for railroads in bidding for to- 
morrow’s freight business. Shippers like 
it because Timken bearings will permit 
perishables and “rush” shipments to 
arrive on-time and in better condition. 


THE COST IS DOWN! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken bear- 
ings for freight cars cost 20% less than 
applications of six years ago. And cost 
analyses show the added investment over 
friction bearings can be saved in as little 
as 39 months. 


mace 010 © & Pat 


LUBE BILLS WILL SHRINK with “Roller 
Freight” because Timken bearings can 
eut lubricant costs up to 89%. “Hot 
boxes” — no. | cause of freight train de- 
lays —are eliminated. 90% fewer man- 
hours are needed for terminal inspection. 


o 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —§). 

Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company ( ton 6,0. 
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Smooths highways... 
quiets the engine. Gives 
powerful automatic 
“overtake”’ for fast, safe 

passing. 


Eases city traffic... 


: , 
gets you more from your > , S 
car with less effort. = 


Saves pocketbooks 
... keeps your car young 
and modern longer. 





UUAKERS OF STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS, 8-W OWERORIVES 
AWO THE WEW B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 





Fabulous Hudson Hornet 
Four Door Sedan. 


It’s the one equipped with 
B-W OVERDRIVE! 






Created for the motorcar industry by Borg-Warner, famous 
B-W Overdrive is the advance-type economy transmission. 


B-W Overdrive in your new car 
makes the best gas mileage still bet- 
ter! On top of that it adds extra 
driving ease, even in the new Hud- 
son with the “‘step down’”’ design. 
B-W Overdrive does this because 
it cuts down engine revolutions auto- 
matically at all driving speeds above 
a set point. Drive 30 miles an hour. 
The engine will amble along at 21. 
Cruise 60—it does 42. That hoards 
gas—up to 3 gallons in 10. 


Your engine gets less wear with 
B-W Overdrive—you get a quieter 
ride. Reserve power is instantly and 
automatically available for safe 
passing. In traffic, there is less shift- 
ing. B-W Overdrive acts automati- 
cally, yet you are the boss. 

Today, from coast to coast, over 
4Y% million owners of 10 leading 
makes of cars have experienced the 
extra economy and finer perform- 
ance brought by B-W Overdrive. 


BORG -WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK *® BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING *® LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ®© MORSE CHAIN *® MORSE CHAIN LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 


DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








Looking through this L*O*F Shaded E-Z-Eye Safety 
Plate Glass Windshield, you could see roads dust- 
proofed with Wyanporte calcium chloride, or paved with 


You can’t look through it; but wherever 

you see Libbey* Owens* Ford Fiber* Glass, 
youll know (as does LeOeF executive 
J. M. Johns, left) that Wyanporte helps 
this fabulous product make plastics com- 
parable to steel in strength: insulate air- 
craft; buoy up the Navy’s life preservers! 


In factories (like this L*O*F plant) as 

well as homes, restaurants, laundries, 
churches . . . you'll find WyAanporrte spe- 
cialized cleaning products at work. Yes, the 
vast resources and large, modern produc- 
tion facilities of Wyanportre play a tre- 
mendous part in your daily life. 








our CaCle in the concrete . . . posters with our products 
in ink and paper...fields sprayed with our insecticides... 
cars with our products in rubber, antifreeze, finishes, fuel. 


All-weather comfort is yous * 

LeOeF Thermopane* — two sh . 
glass with a layer of clean, dry ait ®"4 
them. This baby is safe from cold & 
right up near the glass! Baby Dé 
too. from Wyanporre products that 
dairy products fresher longer! 





WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


A look through L°O0-F glass 
shows Wyandotte at work! 


Glass manufacturer John D. Biggers 
knows that wherever you look, whatever 


you do, chemicals are working for you. 


In making glass, gas, or glue, chemicals are needed. Almost all glass in this 
country, for instance, is made with “soda ash’—sodium carbonate. That’s a 
first cousin to sodium bicarbonate—your baking soda! And a more distant 
cousin (also a Wyandotte product) is caustic soda ... used in soap, rayon, 
paper, paint! 

In this photograph, L*O°F’s president, J. D. Biggers (left), inspects 
another glass triumph*. Wherever you look, remember that Wyandotte is 
working for you in hundreds of other things you touch, see... even eat! 

Directly or indirectly, every industry relies on chemicals. For over 60 
years, we have been a leading source of supply. Call Wyandotte for qualified 
technical service, whether it be on basic chemicals, organic chemicals or special- 


ized cleaning products. *Shaded E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass Windshield +® 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


AAA GG 


‘ . Because the two glass sheets that make 
# insulating Thermopane are sealed in 
- place, they must be absolutely clean inside 
‘o start with. Guess who makes the spe- 

tialized cleaning product that does this 
tough, mportant cleaning job? (Right — 
ts Wyanporre Cuemicats!) 


Look in through any window, into any 

home, and you'll see textiles, paint, 
steel, wood . . . all improved by chemicals. 
Wyanpotte CHEMICALS products even help 
keep your vegetables fresh and appetizing, 
and safeguard your health in the water 
you drink or use. 


] Wyandotte research is constantly de- 
veloping new products for industry. Like 
this exclusive, new nonionic surfactant, 
Pluronic F68, the only 100% active flake 
nonionic commercially available. Whatever 
your chemical or process problems—consult 
with WyanpotTte CHEMICALS. 





Temper. Nerves were frayed in Wash- 
ington last week . . . Tempers were grow- 
ing short . . . In the space of a few hours, 
startled visitors on Capitol Hill heard 
some of the most explosive language that 
has been spoken around Congress in 
many a day. 

Senator George, of Georgia—one of 
the Southern Democrats who think the 
party would be a lot better off without 
Harry Truman—arose in the Senate to 
discuss the White House plan for taking 
tax collectors out of politics and putting 
them under civil service Truman 
men said it would show whether the 
Senate favored corruption or clean gov- 
ernment Said the senior Senator 
from Georgia: 

“The most charitable thing I can say 
about the President is that concerning 
his personal honesty and character I 
have no comment . . . But he is the poor- 
est advocate of a cause—good, bad or 
indifferent—that the world has ever pro- 
duced.” 

Shortly before that, the man Harry 
Truman picked to clean up the Govern- 
ment—Newbold Morris—blew up at a 
Senate subcommittee hearing where he 
was being questioned about his. part in 
some quick-profit deals in surplus tankers. 

“Your business—character destruction,” 
he snapped at three members of the 
committee He spoke of “diseased 
minds in this chamber,” and shouted at 
Senator McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin: 
“You've knocked off the characters of 
others . . . Youll not knock off mine!” 

Said McCarthy: “I've never seen a 
man get so emotionally upset when he 
was asked to tell the truth.” 


“Eyewash.”” While New Hampshire 
voters sloshed through the snow and rain 
to name their preference for President— 
Harry Truman was sunning himself 
at Key West, Fla. 
Senator Robert Taft was campaign- 
ing in Texas. 








Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was in 
Europe, outwardly ignoring politics. 

Only Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver was 
on the ground in New Hampshire. 

After all the votes were in and the 
surprising totals posted— 

Republican winner Eisenhower said: 
“By golly ... I am profoundly moved.” 

Republican loser Taft said: “Of course 
I was disappointed.” 

Democratic winner Kefauver 
“We are making progress.” 

Democratic loser Truman—who once 
called all such preferential votes so much 
eyewash—went for a walk in the sun- 
shine . . . He offered “no comment”. . . 
Members of his staff said New Hampshire 
wouldn’t change his political plans .. . 
But other Democrats thought it might 
speed his decision between going for 
renomination and retirement. 


said: 


The spokesmen. According to the 
“Congressional Directory,” there are 
1,087 reporters “covering” Washington 
... To help them, the Government hires 
2,625 full-time press agents and 1,007 
part-time people on public relations— 
more than three Government spokesmen 
for each reporter. 

The figures on official press agents 
became public last week at the insistence 
of Congressmen who have been trying to 
find out how much the Government 
spends publicizing itself . . . The answer: 
Salaries and other “personal services” for 
publicity cost the taxpayers $17,134,390 
a year. 

Next question: Who works hardest at 
public relations? . .. The Air Force lists 
741 people on its publicity staff . . . The 
Navy has 642 and the Army 90... The 
Economic Stabilization Agency (con- 
trols) reported 411 and the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency (aid for U.S. Allies) 209. 

The National Gallery of Art figured 
that public relations takes less than a 
fifth of the working time of one man on 
its pay roll. 
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Ohio 


thanks to the partnership 
between The Meat Packing 
Industry and the Medical 
Profession 


Meat animals are the source of many im- 
portant medical products—including all 
those on the list at the right. Every day 


physicians rely on these products to help. 


save lives, battle disease, relieve pain and 
restore health for millions of people. Per- 
haps you, or some member of your family 
have been helped by one of these vital 
products—or will be sometime in the future. 


To help make them available to your 
doctor, the meat packing industry has elab- 
orate facilities for saving medically impor- 
tant by-products. To make a single ounce of 
insulin, for example, pancreas glands from 
7,500 pigs or 1,500 cattle must be saved 
and properly processed. 


This list (and it is only a partial one) 
shows that many great discoveries have 
come, already, from the research partner- 
ship between the meat industry and 
modern medicine. The search goes 
on for even greater things. 














Insulin—only substance known to medical science 
which can control diabetes. 


ACTH — treatment of arthritis, severe asthma, and 
many other conditions. 


Cortisone—treatment of rheumatic fever, arthri- 
tis, various allergies, inflammatory eye dis- 
eases, etc. 


Epinephrine—treatment of many allergic condi- 
tions such as asthma, low blood pressure, 
certain heart affections. 


Liver Extract— treatment of pernicious anemia. 


Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
operations. 


Gastric Mucin—treatment of many stomach afflic- 
tions, notably peptic ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract— treatment of depressed function- 
ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 


Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases blood pres- 
sure during certain conditions of shock. 


Bile Salts— treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
and abnormalities in fat digestion. 


Rennet— aids in milk digestion. 


Sutures — widely used in surgery because they pos- 
sess great strength; need not be removed 
since they are absorbed by the body. 


Estrogenic Hormones—treatment of certain con- 
ditions arising out of the menopause. 


Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
ual abortion, and in severe dysmenorrhea. 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
bladder disorders and abnormalities of bile 
flow. 


Parathyroid Extract—treatment of tetany (severe 
involuntary muscle contraction) which fol- 
lows removal of these glands. 


Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 
Lipase— aids in promoting fat digestion. 


Trypsin—aids in promoting protein digestion. 


‘\. Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
) ous blood disorders. 


Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 
of Addison’s Disease. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U. S. 








When oil for America’s lamps 


was extracted from whale blubber, 


first vou had to find the whale. 


Today, when America’s thirst for gasoline 


is well-nigh insatiable, the first problem 


and other petroleum products 


is to find crude oil. 


To help satisfy this demand, 


Seismograph crew blasts a hole 
into the desert in search for oil. 





to accumulate sufficient reserves 


to supply future requirements. 


The Company's program to meet 


the demands of its expanding markets 


is another assurance of 


Sinclair's continued progress. And 


another reason why 


Sinclairis . . . a great name in oil. 


Sinclair is expending hundreds of millions 


of dollars ina comprehensive program 


SINCLAIR 


to increase its crude oil production and 


O!'IL CORPORATION 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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You can draw these conclusions from the first 1952 voting: 

People, a majority of them, want change. Old faces, old ideas lack their 
old appeal. New faces, new ideas, or even no new ideas sell well. 

City wage earners continue to vote Democratic. 

Union leaders, however, cannot deliver the union-member vote. Truman is 
not the No. 1 choice of the rank and file among organized workers. 

Farmers are voting Republican this year and they like "Ike." 

Voters, once more, are confounding the experts. They're not voting on the 
basis of some preconceived notion of how they should vote. 














In terms of personalities, the situation now is this: 

Eisenhower boom, apparently deflating before voters had a chance, is in the 
air again. "Ike," it seems, will not need to come home to campaign. Absence, 

a position above the squabbles of the day, may have advantages. 

Taft still must overcome a feeling that he might not win. 

Truman is hurt, and badly. Democrats in New Hampshire went to real trouble 
to show that they did not want Truman. The President can arrange a draft for 
himself in 1952, but it will have to be forced, not spontaneous. 

Kefauver cannot longer be laughed off by the White House. 

Kefauver appeal as a calm, conciliatory, unexcited young man, offering a 
new look and an assurance of honesty, proves to be a real appeal. 











What you can say is this: A Truman-vs.-Taft race is less likely. 

Truman, probably, will back away from a draft for a third term. 

Taft remains out front among Republicans but is far from nominated. 

Eisenhower is firmly in the race, committed to it, and coming up. 

It's probably 50-50 between Taft and "Ike" right now. 

The apparent urge among voters for a change from politicians who have been 
the big shots may work against Taft as it is working against Truman. 





Good times, apparently, are not to assure against political change in '52. 

Times are to be very good around Election Day in November. They were not 
perfect but were quite good in New Hampshire when voters wanted change. 

Business, in recent months, has been going through a regular cycle turn 
downward, with rising outlays for defense a counterforce. Down cycle seems near 
its bottom now in textiles, shoes, some other things. Cycle turn upward is 
likely to start before midyear and to run well into 1953. 

Tax payments, the biggest ones, are now behind for this year. 

Cash flow from Government into the pockets of people will rise, cash "take" 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


from the pockets of people will decline in months ahead. In the six months frop 
July 1 through December 31, Government is going to pay out around ll billion 
more dollars than it takes in. In recent months, Government has been taking in 
more than it pays out. The shift is to be important. 


People, with spring here, will spend more freely, maybe save less. 

Spending will pick up in many directions. Men, who've been slow to buy in 
recent months, will need new suits, shoes, shirts. Women will need new outfits 
for spring and summer. Children will, too. Many clothes closets that were 





filled up with new things a year ago are filled with old ones now. 

New cars always look better when the birds begin to sing. New _houses do, 
too. Spring is a time when people feel better and Spend more freely. 

The public, right now, is loaded with cash. The saving urge has been very 
Strong for nearly a year. The spending urge, usually the dominant one, is going 
to begin to express itself in the months ahead. 

A firm market for corporation stocks reflects this prospect. 





Armament is to become more and more a pump-priming project. 

Arms money tends to be turned on or off, to be directed this way or that 
way, depending on economic weather vanes. Armament, as the planners see it, can 
become the great stabilizer of the future. 

Arms race is something of a phony. Instead of sprinting to get arms with 
which to win, attention is on jogging along, using arms money to keep business 
on a fairly even keel. Economic effects and opportunities in arms are getting 
more official attention of planners than the military effects. 








The planners figure that they've really got something in arms money. 


War itself obviously is to go on simmering. 

War tempo in Korea will remain slow. Bigger war is not intended. 

Blockade for China seems vetoed as of now. Bombing of China as well. 

Indo-China war is to drag on, not become decisive this year. 

All is quiet as another war season starts in Europe. Russia's strategy is 
to avoid war for herself, to keep war simmering in distant places, to put a 
strain on non-Communist countries involved in those scattered wars. 














Wage raises, seventh round, continue in the 10-to-15-cent range. 





Raises of that size are being promoted by Government. Employers, with 
profit margins being Squeezed, are more inclined to resist. 

Strikes will grow if unions insist upon higher and higher pay regardless of 
whether or not productivity is higher. Organized workers have had the best of 





it during war and postwar inflation. There are faint signs now that Round 7 
may be the last of the raises that will come easily. 
Living-cost raises are unlikely from here on out. 





Drafted youths, despite rumors, are not to be held for three years. 
Reserves, too, will get out after a two-year maximum service. 





Draft is to remain the basic means of getting military man power and it is 





for two years of service. Universal training is dormant for now. 
A reorganized tax-collecting machinery will not make taxes seem any less 
high. Taxpayers, where honest, will not feel the change. 
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Q Are most American breweries 
66 99 66 99 bd ro 
large or small’ businesses: 
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Small, individually—although the Brewing 





Industry as a whole ranks 13" in America.” 


Over nine-tenths of American 
beer and ale producers are “small 
businesses.” The Census of Manu- 
factures shows that 409 out of 
440 malt beverage producers em- 
ploy less than 500 workers each 
—actually, an average of less 
than 200. 

On the other hand, when taken 
collectively, the Brewing Indus- 
try is the thirteenth largest in our 
country. The gross volume of the 


industry amounts to over $4.5 
billions annually. This is equal 
to two-thirds the dollar volume 
of the passenger car industry 
in 1949. 


More about the economic, histori- 
cal and social role of beer is pre- 
sented in the book, ‘‘Beer and 
Brewing in America.” For your 
free copy, just write to the United 
States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Ranks 13th in “Value Added by Manufacture”—according to the latest 
Census of Manufactures made by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 





United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 sy 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing Over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production, 


Cuban Coup Surprised Acheson . . . Truman Strategy: 
Harp on ‘29... Collect Taxes, British Advise French 


Mr. Truman is miffed because Adlai 
Stevenson, Illinois Governor, is not 
more enthusiastic about the Presi- 
dent’s interest in him as a potential 
Democratic nominee. Governor Ste- 
venson, before getting excited, wants 
to make sure that he will not be 
ground up politically in a party fight. 


x * * 


Dwight Eisenhower, after New Hamp- 
shire, is continuing to resist pressure 
from his top supporters, who want 
him to come home and jump into the 
campaign. The General thinks he is 
not doing so badly under the arrange- 
ment that permits him to remain 
above the day-by-day political battle. 


ee = 


White House strategy is to try to have 
committees of Congress invite Gen- 
eral Eisenhower back to testify in sup- 
port of the plan for giving 7.9 billion 
dollars more for foreign aid. The idea 
would be to associate the General 
closely with Democratic foreign pol- 
icy. The danger is that he might not 
speak the piece as written for him. 


x k * 


Mrs. Nancy Piggott Kefauver, a 
Scottish girl and wife of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, is the latest ‘‘find” as 
a campaigner. Mrs. Kefauver made a 
hit in New Hampshire, among the 
women voters. 


x k * 


President Truman, at this point, is 
far from impressed with the sagacity 
of Frank McKinney, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who 
induced him to run against Senator 
Kefauver in New Hampshire. The 
President is distinctly annoyed by 
the shellacking he got. 


x * * 


Newbold Morris, the _ President’s 
crime hunter, is to enjoy a short ten- 
ure in his job and one not very pro- 
ductive of results. Mr. Morris has 


started off by insulting an important 
section of the U.S. Senate, which is 


CRORE LS Se ERT RE ST PPS ae Ne EAR a E 
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Whispers 


a guarantee of personal trouble for 
any official. 


zx & * 


The Truman strategy for Democrats 
in 1952 is to play upon fear of de- 
pression if Republicans win. The 
President is convinced that voters 
have not forgotten the 1929-33 de- 
pression in a Republican term. 


~~ & 


Senator Robert Taft is campaigning 
harder, three months before the Re- 
publican Convention, than most nom- 
inees campaign during the _ three 
months before election. Some of the 
Senator’s advisers feel that he is 
straining and working too hard. 


x *k * 


President Truman’s firm decision is 
against any expansion of war in Ko- 
rea, either by naval blockade or by 
air attack, in spite of growing Com- 
munist provocations. Mr. Truman is 
annoyed that the Communists keep 
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raising their price for a truce that; 
considered essential to political sy. 
cess for Democrats in 1952. 


x ke & 


Out of Pusan, Korea, comes this r. 
sponse from an Official to a fathe 
seeking to assure lighter fluid for hj 
boy fighting up front: “. . . PX sup. 
plies are merely typical—plenty ( 
everything for the boys in Toky 
nothing in Korea. The best thing tha 
could happen in this ‘police incideni 
would be to remove from Tokyo e. 
ery person involved in Korea—eithe 
put him in Korea or Washington 
Tokyo is a stupid, useless bottleneck’ 


x * * 


General Eisenhower has a politics! 
row on his hands far from U.S. h 
the Mediterranean, an Italian gener 
is threatening to quit as Atlantic Pac 
commander of land forces for South- 
ern Europe because the Turks ani 
Greeks will not serve under him. Sine: 
the Greeks will not serve under : 
Turkish general, and Italians will n¢ 
serve under either Turks or Greeks, i 
is up to “Ike” to seek a compromis 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary 0 
State, and all of his aides-——with eye 
turned elsewhere—were caught 5) 
surprise when revolution hit Cuba 
Revolutions, cooking close by, see 
less exciting than those farther awa} 


x *& * 


Air Force again is feeding out #: 
tacks on the Navy’s air arm, thet 
by signaling that it is more difficul 
to get from Congress all the mont) 
the Air Force wants. 


x & ® 


British officials, who know how to ta 
heavily and to collect taxes, are tel’ 
ing leaders in France that they ne\t 
will get their country firmly on!’ 
feet until the peasants and the wealth 
pay taxes in full. French governmet 
that come and go balk at real (# 
enforcement. 
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| American-Stardard 





NEW DRESSLYN 
LAVATORY-DRESSING TABLE 
al ther example of 
American-Stardard 
Z | ae ae ip 





@ The New Dresslyn is the most re- 
cent example of the American-Stand- 
ard policy of continual product im- 
provement. 

The original version of this popu- 
lar lavatory-dressing table was less 
than two years old when we intro- 
duced the advanced model shown 
above. 

Why did we redesign a best seller? 
Because American-Standard leader- 
ship is based on following just such 
a course! 

The New Dresslyn is designed to 
be the best-looking, sturdiest built, 
most useful bath and bedroom fix- 
ture of its type on the market. Every- 
thing about this new ready-built 
lavatory-dressing table is bound to 
win the instant approval of the 
ladies. The genuine vitreous china 
lavatory itself is set like a jewel in 








the counter top of the smoothest 


streamlined cabinet you ever saw! 

And the innovations inside are 
just as exciting! There are three 
specially designed drawers for cos- 
metics and shaving gear; there’s a 
sliding medicine case that locks; and 


there’s lots of storage space for 


Sexrrng home and maiuatry 


AN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER * ACME CABINETS + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + 


towels and other bathroom essentials. 

If you buy or build, plan or equip, 
own, finance or operate residential 
properties, you can easily visualize 
the tremendous feminine appeal of 
this latest American-Standard crea- 
tion. For additional information 
about the New Dresslyn, just write. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. U32, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 





Recognize this glamorous news-film star? 


It’s a giant Bocing Stratocruiser—one of 
the Speedbird fleet operated over the 
Atlantic by British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 

Although flying the oceans is a day- 
in, day-out routine for these staunch 
Bocing skyliners, their passenger lists 
frequently glitter with the names of 
celebrities, of VIP’s — even of royalty. 
Then BOAC’s London departures take 
on all the excitement of a theatrical 
premi¢re. And it is then you'll find 
plane and passengers co-starring in 


take-off productions like the one pic- 
tured above. 

‘The tremendous “box-office” appeal 
of the big Bocing is so exceptional that 
BOAC Stratocruisers recently broke all 
previous records — attaining 96% load- 
capacity for an entire month’s opera- 
tions. BOAC’s ten Stratocruisers have 
completed 2376 Atlantic crossings in 
the past two years — carrying a total of 
94,311 passengers. 

There are many reasons why travelers 
ask for the double-deck Stratocruiser by 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines, 
United Air Lines, British Overseas Airways Corporation. For the Air Force Boeing builds the TB-50 
Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; and is now under way on the B-52 Stratofortress. 


name. They like the wide, luxuriously 
soft seats, cach with plenty of stretch- 
out leg room. They like full-sized 
berths; and low-altitude cabin comfort, 
with sky-pure air, changed draftlessly 
every 90 seconds. They like to stroll 
down spacious aisles, and to relax with 
congenial company in the Stratocruls- 
er’s unique lower-deck lounge. 

But, perhaps most important of all, 
they appreciate the smooth, quict ride, 
and the steady dependability of these 
Bocing-built airplanes. 


SOLAN G 


SsSTRATOCRVUISE® 
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Making ends meet is to be less 
ta struggle for a while. Price 
rises seem over, for now. The 
amily dollar is to buy more of 
ost things except housing. 
Signs are that inflation is 
nding. That doesn’t mean a 
lump. Living costs are to stay 
about as is. 





A dollar is likely to buy more of 
many things later this year than it 
buys now. Pay checks, once taxes are 
met, will go a little further. 
Businessmen often will find that their 
dollars will buy more. A dollar already 
buys a good deal more of many farm 
products and of a number of other raw 
materials than it bought a while back. 
Inflation of prices, in other words, is 
ended for the time being as something 
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The Answer Is: 


ARE PRICES 
HEADED DOWN? 


Yes—but Not 


about which to be worried. The worry 
now is turning, instead, to the question 
of whether there is going to be defla- 
tion—whether prices will fall sharply, 
giving dollars a great deal more purchas- 
ing power. 

The odds are strongly against either 
more inflation of a bothersome type or 
more deflation of the kind that runs into 
real depression. 

What lies ahead, on the basis of all 
the signs, is a period of relative stability 
in most prices. It is true that rates of pay 
are continuing to rise, which means that 
the price of an hour of labor is being 
marked up. The price of steel is going 
to go up once the Government arranges 


for a raise in pay for steelworkers. A 
few other materials still are rising in 
price. 


Prices in general, though, have had 
their big rise for this Korean-war period 
and are settling down—even drifting a 
bit lower. Trend is to continue for a 
time, unless a bigger war flares up. That 
kind of war is not in sight. 

The drift of prices really means that 
today’s dollar, in the foreseeable future, 
is to hold about its present value in terms 
of most goods and services. The dollar 
that was a 100-cent dollar in 1939, 
measured by what it would buy of items 
that go into the cost of family living, is 
about a 53-cent dollar now. At the end 
of the last war it was a 77-cent dol- 
lar. Just before Korea it was a 59-cent 
dollar. 

For the average family, the mean- 
ing of all this can best be understood by a 
glance at the price outlook for things 
that go into the household budget. 

Food, which takes the biggest outlay, 
already is cheaper than it was, and is 
likely to cost a little less in months 
ahead. Pork chops, down to 73 cents a 
pound, on the average, from a high of 86 
cents, probably will cost a trifle more 
later this vear. Steaks, roasts and ham- 
burger, however, are to sell for a little 
less. Farmers are sending 11 steers to 
market for every 10 they sent a year ago. 


Much 


Lamb, too, may be a little cheaper this 
year than it was last. 

Eggs are down sharply—from 85 cents 
a dozen to 57 cents. Butter, after ap- 
proaching $1 a pound, also is cheaper 
and is to drop still more. Bread will con- 
tinue to cost 16 cents a pound loaf in 
most places, and the delivered price of 
milk probably will not follow the spring 
decline in milk prices at the farm. The 
housewife, however, is going to find 
herself saving a dollar or two on her 
weekly grocery bills. 

Clothing will cost less in the months 
ahead, too. Stocks are large, and _ price 
cutting already is under way. Retailers 
are trying to trim down their big stocks of 
shoes, men’s suits and some other items 
of clothing. Yet suits have only started 
to reflect a nearly 60 per cent drop in 
wool prices. Shoes are almost certain to 
be marked down considerably more— 
with hides.off 61 per cent in price. Cot- 
ton clothing still does not reflect the 40 
per cent drop in some fabric prices. The 
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SS rising slowly: 


NY ) rise in price yet: 


Many Things for Home Use 
Will Cost Less 


Important market- 
basket items are 
to be cheaper 


Food will cost 
a little less: 


Shoes, suits, shirts 
are due for 
more price cuts 


Clothing will 
be marked down: 


Rentals are to 
be allowed to 
catch up gradually 


Most materials 
and labor will be 
more plentiful 


New house may 
be built for less: 


Popular makes, at 
least, are likely 


to rise in price 


A new car 
may cost more: 


Big discounts 
are to continue— 


for careful shoppers 
Supplies still are 


enormous, bargains 
still to be had 


TV sets will not 


Home appliances 
will hold steady: 


More price cuts 
are on the way— 


watch for big sales 


Furniture budgets 
can be trimmed: 


High incomes mean 
crowded resorts, 
strong demand 


Vacations will 
be no cheaper: 
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FOR THE AVERAGE FAMILY: 


ee 


family, in other words, is going to fin 
some more savings in its clothing budge 
particularly if post-Easter sales 4 
watched closely. 

Appliances may get some help fro 
food and clothing prices. There may 
more demand for all kinds of electric, 
equipment for homes as families gy 
on other items in the budget. Demay, 
though, is not likely to rise enough | 
make inventories look small at any tine 
soon. Almost all major household a 
pliances still are available at a discou 
A new 1952 refrigerator, listed at $4 
can be had for $320. Television se 
freezers, washers, most other appliang 
can be bought at big discounts. 

Rents, by contrast, are going to key 
rising. So far, rents have lagged far }, 
hind other costs. Landlords still are tp. 
ing to catch up. Families that do not oy 
houses often are to find their rent a lit) 
higher. For families that buy new home 
this year the cost is going to be at lew 
as high as it has been, perhaps highe; 
Any slowdown in building in 1952 \ 
likely to leave the new-home supply ry 
ning behind demand, with prices pw! 
ing upward. 

The housing outlook, however, is ( 
ferent for the family that wants a ne 
custom-built home. Most. building 
terials in 1952 are to be more plentily 


Labor, too, is going to be more abundui 


in some places. Chances are the fami 
that wants to build a new home can ¢ 
ahead now with fair assurance that fin 


costs will be at least as low as the cov: 


tractor’s estimate. 
What it takes to operate the home als 
is to be about what it has been. Fuel 


electricity, utilities generally are to co 


little, if any, more. 

Real savings, moreover, are to li 
available on purchases of housefurnis) 
ings. Markdowns already are being mate 


on chairs, sofas, drapes and other thing 


for the house. Families that shop car: 
fully are going to find even bigger sw: 
ings on these things. 

Added up, these price changes « 
going to mean that the average fami 
will find it easier to make ends met 
With a little more elbowroom in tl 
budget, bills can be paid off, savins 
built up. The family can maneuver into 
a position to buy a lot more of the thing 
that make living easier and more ples 
ant. A new car may come within rea 
A new and larger television set, o ! 
new expansion project for the how 
may suddenly seem to fit the buds! 

Wage-earner families generally at 
likely to benefit most from price cuts 
Additional dollars that are being addei 
to pay checks will have more, not le 
purchasing power. 

Salaried workers, in many cases, ab 
are to find their pay rising in montls 
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head. Even where no increases are 
mnted, families are to find that their 
jollars will go a bit further. 

for the businessman, the outlook is 
wt quite so bright. Prices of many mate- 
als are down, and still declining. Yet 
avings made there are soaked up some- 
where else. Wages are rising. The tax 
uke is to be bigger this year. What the 
iysinessman finds when he looks ahead 
18 this: 

Wage rates, in most cases, are ex- 
pected to rise faster than output per 
worker. That means rising labor costs. 
jeal shortages of labor are to crop up 
here and there as the year wears on. 
ind producers who have abundant labor 
applies may find the buying public slow 
take their products. 

Nonmetal materials that go into manu- 
ctured products already are down in 
price, and still going down in many 
wses, A few, the businessman finds, are 
ielow pre-Korea levels. That’s true for 
hides, hogs, print cloth, wool, cotton- 
eed oil, barley and burlap. Some mate- 
fils are even below their levels of OPA 
days in June, 1946. 

Cost of metals for use by the business- 
man, too, may be lower soon. Steel and 
teel products are going up in price, 
but the supplies of many other basic 
metals now are easing. 

Aluminum and copper are due to be- 
wme more plentiful. Lead already is 
out from under controls. All in all, the 
manufacturer can look forward to easier 
and cheaper supplies. 

Profits, however, are not going to show 
big gains. Where materials remain 
waree, substitutes often will cost more. 
Even where materials are abundant, 
ome producers are to find that lagging 
ales will force cutbacks in output. That 
usually means higher costs for each unit 
of output. Profits that do show up will 
be hard hit by taxes. 

Farmers may find their situation im- 
proving a bit. Prices received on the 
fam have dropped in the last year, while 
costs have risen. Now farmers can expect 
more stability in both costs and selling 
prices, At the same time, the average 
famer is going to have more livestock 
and crops to sell this year, given good 
weather. Farm families, in consequence, 
may find that their buying power is at 
least as strong as it has been in recent 
months. 

Most individuals are to find things 
easier in the months to come. Price rises, 
where they occur, probably will be more 
than offset by price declines. Dollars re- 
ceived by the average family, by busi- 
tessmen, by people on fixed incomes, by 
farmers and others will go further toward 
buying a good living. Price upturns could 
‘ome after midyear, but the signs right 
how point to more of a drift. 
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FOR THE BUSINESSMAN: 
- Labor Will Cost More, 


Many Materials Less 


Steel soon will 
cost a bit more: 


Pay raise for 
steel workers 
will set pattern 


Wage rates generally 
will be higher: 


Price increases 
will be allowed 


as wages rise 


Costs will increase, 
as wages and 
steel prices rise 


Machinery, tools may 
go up in price: 


World prices are 
weak, supplies 
more abundant 


a ii Copper, lead, zinc 
-=—\F will stabilize: 


7 


2 
ZN Cotton has passed Crop er and 
SRT) its low point: consumer buying 


will set the course 


Wool price already 
has declined 
by 60 per cent 


Supplies are 
plentiful, further 
price drop possible 


Rubber, off sharply, 


is still weak: 


Hides probebly may Beef slaughter is 


: tapering, but 
be more steady: world prices are weak 
Lumber of some kinds Demand will be 
may cost less: restricted, if home 


building is limited 
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Lend-Lease Looked Big— 
Mutual Aid Is Even Bigger 


Top U.S. officials are now 
starting the selling job on an- 
other round of foreign aid. The 
request is for 8 billions. 

It's the fifth round, and the 
end isn’t yet in sight. 

Here is the record on aid-to- 
allies that started with a ship- 
ment of old guns and grew to an 
85-billion-dollar deal. 


In June, 1940, the late President 
Roosevelt quietly shipped some 
World War I rifles and ammunition to 
Great Britain, then desperate because 
of losses at Dunkirk. 

That gesture served as the beginning 
of a program of foreign aid that, by now, 
has risen to a total of 85 billion dollars 
either paid out, authorized or asked for. 
The 85 billion includes all aid, every- 
where. It represents one third of the 
U.S. national debt. 

One aid plan has followed another 
since the summer of 1940, and each in 
turn was supposed to be the last. The 
fifth program in the getting 
under way now. It is called the Mutual 
Security Program. 

Lend-Lease came in March, 1941. It 
started with an appropriation for 7 billion 
dollars. When it ended four years later, 
Lend-Lease aid totaled 40 billion dol- 
lars on a net basis. 


series is 


(includes money already advanced or asked of Congress. Excludes aid to Russian bloc.) 


Photo: Castens 
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Russia got 11 of those billions; Brit- 
ain 24 billions; and 38 other nations 
divided 5 billion dollars. Most people 
thought that, with Lend-Lease ended, 
major foreign aid was over. President 
Truman’s aides said as much. 

Actually, four other big aid programs, 
each larger than the one preceding it, 
were to follow Lend-Lease. 

UNRRA was the first in the postwar 
parade of aid plans. It began as strictly 
temporary aid in war-torn areas in Eu- 
rope by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. The first 
appropriation was for 1 billion dollars. 
Before it ended, UNRRA and associated 
programs blanketed much of the earth, 
lasted four years, and cost the U.S. 
about 6 billion dollars. 

Loans came next. While relief was 
still under way, in July, 1946, Congress 
approved a special 3.8-billion-dollar loan 
to Britain. France got 1.5 billion. These 
and many smaller loans to other nations, 
tied in with a plan for stabilizing cur- 
rencies, were expected to tide the world 
over. Thus, in January, 1947, the Presi- 
dent stated that “a modest relief pro- 
gram” for a few countries was all that 
would be needed that year. 

Five months later all was changed. In 
May, 1947, Congress rushed a 400-mil- 
lion-dollar grant to Greece and Turkey, 
to bolster those countries against Rus- 
sia. In June, the Marshall Plan was pro- 
posed. Foreign-aid programs were off 
on a new and rising trend that has not 
yet slowed. 


13 Years of Help for Europe: 
Demand for Dollars Keeps Rising 





The Marshall Plan formally },, 
in April, 1948. It looked enormoy, 
the time—slated to last until 1959, toc 
17 billions, to be shared by 16 nati, 
Actually, it operated until 1951 ang R 
13 billions. Then it was supplanted; 
a new, larger, more expensive pla 

The Mutual Security Program ; 
authorized in 1951. MSP aims to fun 
military weapons, plus billions jn » 
nomic help, to the 37 allies of the [ 
in every corner of the globe. Unlike ¢: 
lier programs, the Mutual Security p, 
gram has no officially designated gy 
ping point. 7 

First installment of Mutual Secu 
is costing about 7 billion dollars jp 4 
present budget year, ending next }y 
30. That is a 55 per cent gain over aid 
the preceding year. In the year abe 
fiscal year 1953, another 50 per 
jump in the spending rate is planned, j 
Congress approves, 10.5 billion will fy 
into foreign aid, most of it military a 
sistance, in the coming year. 

Within two years, MSP will have q 
more than the Marshall Plan was to o 
in four years. 

The result is a prospect that postw:’ 
foreign aid will soon surpass the aid ¢& 
tended in World War II. As the chi 
shows, aid to Europe and Britain durin 
World War II totaled 32.8 billions, a 
some of that was later recovered. Pos 
war aid, for the same area, counting thi! 
now promised, will reach 34.6 billiox 
by June, 1953. 

That’s the U.S. record on foreign ai 
A gesture 12 years ago was the first ir 
stallment on an 85-billion-dollar dei 
with no end now being predicted | 
officials. 

Congress is complaining loudly abot 
the cost, but, if past experience is au 
guide, most of the billions now being 
requested for foreign aid will be vote 
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new Senerations thrive on tree 


Young trees and wildlife flourish on tree farms of the 
Pacific Northwest. Here climate and the natural lay 

of the land combine to produce one of the world’s most 
important timber crops. In sunlit clearings where 
this mother bear and her cubs find forage, young trees 
are growing into a new crop of timber . . . springing 
up from wind-seattered seed cast by parent Douglas 
fir trees left standing for natural regeneration. 

On tree farms such as this, man is helping nature 
vrow trees on 25 million acres of privately owned 
forestland in 33 states. Modern forestry methods 
practiced by several thousand of America’s tree 
farmers will assure this nation a continuous supply of 
wood .. . forest products for you, your children and 
the generations to come. 
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Perhaps you may have wondered how long our 
nation’s timber supply will last. The answer is forever, 
provided that timber growth and timber harvest are 
kept in balance. This balance is maintained on tree 
farms by providing for natural or artificial 
regeneration, protecting young growth from fire, 
insects and disease, and by harvesting mature trees 
according to long-range plan. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 
forestlands in Washington and Oregon are managed 
as tree farms under the direction of skilled 
foresters. The story of modern tree farming is an 
interesting one ... one you should know. For your 
free copy of a booklet on tree farming, w rite us 
at Tacoma, Washington. 


ser Timber Gompany 


industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 


Timber is a crop 


this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
strial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
ond other wood cellulose products ...*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and “SILVALOY fiber products for 
2per making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses.. .“SILVACON from bark 
*Registered Trademarks 
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When a Burroughs Sensimatic comes into your business, your # 
counting work steps up to the swift tempo of today’s production pact ‘i 
You get the facts that guide your operations on time all the ame 
You get more accounting done by fewer people. . . with fewe Fy, 
machines, less overtime, less expense. And you get all this at! be 
surprisingly low cost! Find out about the Burroughs Sensimatic 10 Fm, 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals your office . . . talk Sensimatic with your Burroughs man todi. & go 

Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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A 7-MILLION-DOLLAR HOME 


What It’s to Be Like to Live in New White House 


It has cost taxpayers 7 million dollars to 
build a new home for their Presidents. 

The Trumans, moving in soon, will find the 
White House a combination office building, 


hotel and home. 


More bedrooms, more bathrooms, built-in 
clothes closets in place of wardrobes are big 
changes. Television is built in, too. 


The Trumans are to move into their 
new home next. month. The White 
House has been fixed up for them, 
and for future Presidents, at a cost of 
nearly 7 million dollars. 

Life in the family quarters of a 7-mil- 
lion-dollar home, except for a number of 
conveniences and luxuries, is not to be 
vastly different from life in a $70,000 
home. There is air conditioning that can 
be regulated separately for each room. 
Self-operated elevators save walking up 
and down stairs. Running ice water is 
on tap. The kitchen is immense. These, 
and the $868,000 atom-bomb shelter, 
are out of reach of most homeowners. 

Otherwise, there is nothing much in 
the new White House that the ordinary 
citizen can’t have in his own home. The 
ordinary person, in fact, can have some 
things that the White House lacks. Vene- 
tian blinds, for example, and awnings 
and storm windows. These wouldn’t fit 
in with the period and style of the 
mansion. 

The big differences are in the 
fact that the public will be al- 
lowed to wander through parts of 
the White House, and in the size 
of the place and the scale of living 
as compared with those of most 
American homes. There are 107 
rooms in the White House. Eleven 
of them will be open to the public, 
including the well-known East 
Room, the State Dining Room, and 
the Red, Blue and Green recep- 
tion rooms. The remaining 96 
tooms are for living and house- 
keeping purposes. 

The Trumans, of course, will 
have plenty of servants. There will 
be 72 people on the pay roll to 
make things run smoothly. It’s 
going to require, among others, 3 


Gadgets are largely standard ones. No 
electric eyes to open doors, no escalators in- 
stead of stairs. But air conditioning is in each 
room, and there’s running ice water. 


A third-floor solarium now is visible. The 


Running the 


butlers, 6 cooks, 4 doormen, 5 maids, 
9 or 10 engineers to keep the Presi- 
dent’s remodeled home in good oper- 
ating order. 

Life in the White House, under those 
circumstances, can be quite pleasant. 
But it will not be entirely normal. Mr. 
and Mrs. Truman and their daughter, 
Margaret, are to find that the redone 
White House is to combine something of 
the feeling of an ordinary home, an of- 
fice building and a swanky hotel. 

The living quarters will be much more 
comfortable and convenient than _be- 
fore. All the bedrooms now have closets 
for the first time. The closets, many with 
built-in drawers and compartments, 


have been designed ingeniously so as 
not to protrude into the rooms. In for- 
mer times, White House bedrooms had 
much of the feeling of an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, with massive wardrobes for 
clothing in the corners. 





THE SOUTH PORTICO 


. . . complete with solarium 


~Harris & Ewing 


South portico, with balcony, stays. 
place costs $337,000 a year. 
Original White House cost $333,000 to build. 


The Trumans will be moving back 
into big rooms, with comfortable furni- 
ture, rugs on the floor, curtains and dra- 
peries at the windows. Here they can 
have colors and furnishings they prefer, 
hang their own pictures on the walls. 
Favorite knickknacks will supply a 
homey touch. 

For a quiet evening at home, the Pres- 
ident can stretch out in an easy chair be- 
fore an open fire, with a book from the 
library across the hall. There are fire- 
places in all the principal rooms. And 
they all work—which wasn’t always the 
case in the old White House. 

If Mrs. Truman complains of being 
too warm or chilly, Mr. Truman will be 
able to turn the new air conditioning up 
or down with a flick of a finger. A safety 
device shuts off the whole system if a 
duct fills with smoke. Should the Presi- 
dent prefer air from the outside, he still 
can slide his windows up. They have 
aluminum screens. 

At bedtime in the President’s 
renovated house, the lights are 
turned off with noiseless mercury 
switches. Except for fluorescent- 
lighted service areas, most of the 
rooms in the White House have 
crystal chandeliers. For table and 
floor lamps, there is an abundance 
of light plugs. There are numerous 
outlets for radio, TV and _tele- 
phones. Every room in the living 
quarters has a telephone. And, if 
President Truman wants some- 
thing from downstairs, a push but- 
ton summons a servant to bring it. 
Someday a public-address system 
may be used instead, since con- 
cealed speakers have been installed 
for that purpose. 

In the event the President wants 

(Continued on page 22 
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The remodeled White House, shown 
here from the south side, is a sturdier 
and much-enlarged structure. There 
are now 107 rooms, 40 hallways, 19 
full baths and 12 lavatories. Formerly, 
the White House contained 62 rooms, 
26 hallways, 14 baths and 6 lavator- Pa 


ies. Most of the additional rooms are 
located in the newly installed besement em = f 
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Main Floor 













































































Sightseers will be al- v 
lowed to visit the main 
floor, which has not been 
changed. Here the Pres- 
ident does his official 
entertaining in (from left 
to right) the State Dining 
Room, Red Room, Blue 
Room, Green Room and 
the large East Room. 
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West Wing 


Working quarters of the 
President are located in 
the West Wing. Here are 
the President's office, the 
Cabinet room, secretar- 
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ies’ offices, press room en “on thev de“of the ground _ “Basement 

and mail room. Swim- } i ; equ 
floor Next to that office is a Actual new part of the White Hout f° 

ming pool and gymna- doctor's suite of three small +s the b t Rest of the structure 001 

sium also are here. rooms, consisting of a dressing oF ae Wena res foo 


has just been remodeled. New base: me 
ment, however, is a 28-foot deep, lew 
two-story excavation that goes 
under the front lawn. It has o big 
room for the new air-conditioning 


room, a clinical room, and a 
treatment room. It will be 
occupied by the White House 
physician. 
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elPresident’s New Home 
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Third Floor 


The third floor has been ex- 


‘tensively remodeled. It now ’ 


includes 15 bedrooms, 8 for 
guests and 7 for servants, and 
9 full baths. There are several 
storage rooms, a small office, 
small kitchen and a new glass- 
enclosed solarium directly over 
the south portico. Next to the 
solarium is a playroom. There 
are 31 rooms on this floor of 
the White House. 
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equipment, a cold-storage and freezer 
foom, several badly needed storage 
fooms, servants’ kitchen and dining 
foom and workshops. On the upper 
level is a dental office, barber shop, 
public rest rooms. 
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Second Floor 


Private quarters of the 
President and his family 
on the second floor have 
been extensively remod- 
eled. Seven rooms are on 
the south side, including 
a study and a drawing 
room. The famous Lincoln 
Room, with the oversized 
Victorian bed and many 
of Lincoln's furnishings, 
has been left intact. 
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private cloakroom leads to a 
lounge. Beyond is the China 
Room, where historic chinaware 
will be displayed. A reception 
room for diplomats and a ladies’ 
lounge complete the part of the 
ground floor open to the public. 
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East Wing 


Through the East Wing 
of the White House will 
come sightseers and 
guests at the more elab- 
orate official functions. 
This wing also houses a 
number of White House 
employes, including some 
of the President’s staff. 
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. . . favorite knickknacks will add a homey touch 


to keep an eye on a TV program while 
working in his study, facilities for two 
sets have been built in. One is to receive 
color, if color TV becomes available. 
The whole family, and any guests, can 
enjoy another built-in TV set in one end 
of a long, central hallway that can be 
closed off to form a private living room. 

For each member of the family, there 
is an individual living room, bedroom 
and bath, just as before. For visiting 
kings and queens or other high-ranking 
guests, there are two similar suites at 
the other end of the house. One of the 
guest bedrooms is the Lincoln Room, 
carefully restored as to furnishings and 
other details. A special guest can sleep 
in the big, Victorian Lincoln bed. 

In the event an old friend trom Mis- 
souri drops in to spend a day or so, he 
may have to be content with one of eight 
guest rooms on the third floor. These 
rooms are a bit smaller, but still com- 
fortable and well furnished. 

Bathrooms are more plentiful and 
modern than they were in the old White 
House. There used to be 14 complete 
bathrooms and six lavatories. Now there 
are 19 baths and 12 lavatories. But the 
decorators didn’t go in for colored fix- 
tures, only for colored tile. 

When Mr. Truman gets up in the 
morning, he can shave with the help of 
special lighting, comb his hair with the 
aid of a mirrored wall above the re- 
cessed tub. Other walls are of white 
and green structural glass. The bath isn’t 
large by some standards, but, if the Pres- 
ident wants a morning shower, there is 
a separate stall for that, with a plate-glass 
door. 

A step or two away is a dressing room 
that also serves as hallway. between the 
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suites of the President and Mrs. Truman. 
Built-in drawers and racks take care of 
shoes, ties, shirts, handkerchiefs. 

For everyday living, the new White 
House will be protected from noises. 
Walls are furred, the attic is insulated, 
floors are of thick, reinforced concrete 
finished in hardwood, with heavy rugs 
and pads in most rooms. Draperies and 
curtains will absorb sound, too. 

Yet there is much about the big 
colonial mansion that suggests a busy 
office building or a fancy hotel. There are 
a movie theater and a swimming pool, for 
example, a broadcasting room, a third- 
floor solarium of new, blue-green glass. 
Then there are the running ice water, 


ee, 


elevators, long halls, individual safes jp 
family and major guest rooms. 

The hotel atmosphere comes, tog 
from call boxes for watchmen, central 
vacuum-cleaning system, incinerator 
water softener, barbershop, offices for 
doctor and dentist, public rest rooms, 

If the Trumans invite guests in fo 
dinner, chances are they will take theg 
downstairs, as in a hotel, to a_ private 
dining room adjoining the State Dining 
Room. Otherwise, a table must be set up 
in the combination hall-living room jy 
the family quarters. The family, ap) 
favored guests, can have room service 
breakfast in bed—it they wish. 

Mrs. Truman has no private kitchey 
in case she wants to try her favorite cake 
recipe. The all-electric kitchen is a three. 
room affair, two stories below the family 
quarters, with white glass walls, white 
cabinets, and enough - stainless-steel 
equipment and gadgets to handle , 
formal dinner for 100 or retreshments for 
1,000. Machines make ice cubes, wash 
the dishes, grind the garbage, tum the 
roast on a spit. Special lockers hold ic 
cream and fish. More food is kept in 
freezer and cold-storage rooms in the 
basement. After it is cooked, push-button 
dumb-waiters hustle it upstairs to the 
serving pantry. 

All in all, what the taxpayers are get- 
ting for nearly 7 million dollars invested 
in making over the White House isa 
structure that now may last for centuries, 
that combines features of home, hotel, 
and office building. Perhaps, more neatly 
than ever before, it brings to reality the 
hopes George Washington held for a 
mansion with “the sumptuousness of a 
palace, the convenience of a house, and 
the agreeableness of a county seat.” 


Harris & Ewing 


THE OLD KITCHEN WILL BE A BROADCASTING ROOM 
Other features: a barbershop, theater and swimming pool 
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People are showing an urge 
for something different in poli- 
tics. New faces, new issues at- 
tract the votes. 

Old-time politicians, familiar 
names, machines are finding the 
going far from smooth. The 
trend is against the “‘ins.”’ 

It shows among workers, farm- 
ers, other groups. That's what 
the experts see in the New Hamp- 
shire returns. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


It may be that the New Hampshire 
voters did not fix the course of U.S. 
politics for 1952, but they have given 
the top politicians of the country 
plenty to think about. 

If the votes of 129,000 Americans, 
freely cast in a clean-cut primary elec- 
tion, mean anything, they mean this: 

President Truman is not as popular as 
he once was. He is not the most popular 
Democrat among Democratic voters, even 
when backed by the prestige of the White 
House and with the full weight of a 
Democratic State organization and Dem- 
ocratic officeholders behind him. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is a 
little less popular than his most ardent 
supporters thought he was. 

There is a strong undercurrent of de- 
sire for change running among the voters 
of both parties. They are thinking, and 
thinking hard. 

Among Republican voters, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower definitely does have an 
appeal. His campaign, slogging along in 
a rut for weeks, now can roll again. 

And among Democrats, Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, no longer can 
be laughed off by the party's bigwigs. 

One primary election in New England 
does not nominate or elect a President. 
Only about half of the delegates to the 
national conventions of the two parties 
are being chosen in the 16 States that 
hold primaries. And in many of these 
States, the primaries do not bind the 
delegates to support the winning candi- 
dates. 

A primary, however, can reveal a good 
deal about what is going on in the minds 
of the voters. The March 11 vote in New 
Hampshire has done just that. Without 
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What New Hampshire Really Means 


Voters Turn From Old Leaders, Old Appedk 


attempting to draw too many precise con- 
clusions, some interesting things are 
revealed. : 

Pollsters, for one thing, were not 
much more accurate in 1952 than in 
1948. They missed the result by a mile 
in the Truman-Kefauver race. They made 
out better in the Taft-Eisenhower race, 
but, even here, some were far afield. 

Political experts, where they dared 
to go out on a limb in the face of their 
experience of 1948, fell flat again, for 
the n.ost part. 

A wish for change showed through 
the voting in both parties. It emerged 
in the clean sweep of Democratic dele- 
gates for Kefauver over Truman. It 
showed in a clean sweep of delegates 
and a preference majority for a non- 
political general over long-time politician 
Robert Taft among the Republicans. 

The big surprise lay in the Demo- 
cratic vote for Kefauver, who had not 
been given a chance by the experts. 

On the Truman side stood a hard- 
hitting organization of professional poli- 
ticians. They had a whip hand over 8,200 


federal jobholders and they had firm tis 
with labor leaders. Political professiong) 
figure that each jobholder should be 004 
for 40 votes among his family ay) 
friends. And labor is the backbone ¢ 
Democratic strength in New Hampshire 

All the best-known Democratic vote 
getters had been lined up by Emmet} 
Kelley, Democratic National Comni. 
teeman, to run as Truman delegate 
They had been vote getters in the pay 





On election eve, Truman men thoug) 
they were generous when they concedel 


Kefauver 30 per cent of the vote. 
Kefauver's delegates were unknow 
His political workers were amatey: 


The Senator had a hard time findiyy 


delegates. He could not get enough | 


enter a slate of alternates. One of bi 


delegates had run for office as a Repu! 


lican two years ago. The ballot was long 


and complicated. 


Moreover, the Senator, a quiet-spoken 


Tennessean in strange territory, (i 


not conduct a spectacular campaign. He 


did not denounce anyone. He did » 
name calling. In the middle of the can 





Nebraska, April 1 


Republicans: Stassen, pro-MacArthur 
slate; Democrats: Kefauver, Kerr. 


Wisconsin, April 1 


Republicans: Taft, Stassen, Warren, 
pro-MacArthur_ slate; Democrats: 
Kefauver, pro-Truman slate. 


Winois, April 8 
Republicans: Stassen, Taft; Demo- 
crats: Kefauver, pro-Truman slate. 

New Jersey, April 15 
Republicans: Taft, Eisenhower, Stas- 
sen, pro-MacArthur slate; Demo- 
crats: Kefauver. 

Pennsylvania, April 22 
Republicans: Eisenhower, Stassen; 
Democrats: pro-Truman slate. 

New York, April 22 
Republicans: pio-Eisenhower slate; 
Democrats: pro-Truman slate. 

Massachusetts, April 29 
No State-wide contest in either party. 





Presidential Primaries: Where, When and Who 


Maryland, May 5 
Republicans: No contest; Democrats: 
Kefauver. 

Ohio, May 6 
Republicans: Taft, Stassen; Demo- 
crats: pro-Truman slate. 


West Virginia, May 13 
Republicans: Taft, Stassen; Demo- 
crats: No contest. 


Oregon, May 16 
Republicans: Warren, Eisenhower, 
Stassen, Morse, pro-MacArthur slate; 
Democrats: No contest. 


Florida, May 27 


No Republican primary; Democrats: 
Russell, Kefauver. 


California, June 3 


Republicans: Stassen, Warren, anti- 
Warren slate; Democrats: Kefauver, 
pro-Truman siate. 


South Dakota, June 3 


Republicans: plans unsettled; Demo- 
crats: pro-Truman slate. 
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Every year approximately 100,000 industrial workers suffer disabling eye injuries. 
Many of these injuries could be prevented by wearing goggles where they should be— 
over your eyes—not on your forehead. If your job calls for goggles—don't take chances 
even for a minute. An accident costs your company and the insurance company only 
money. It may cost you priceless eyesight. 

This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 
this cause, 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 











Why Hire 
Turnover? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Here’s the experience of a client with 
more than 8,000 employees: “We have 
used the Retail Credit Company’s service 
since 1940 to assist us in screening many 
thousands of applicants. . . . great assist- 
ance in eliminating undesirable prospec- 
tive employees. . . . very great help in 
keeping down our turnover rates and in 
securing the type of employee who is a 
profitable ‘buy’.” 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U. S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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paign, he sent a messenger to Truman 
headquarters to say he would have no 
hard feelings after election. He shook a 
lot of hands all over the State, wearing 
his coonskin cap. He said there was a lot 
of corruption in Government and he 
would like to clean it up. And his pretty, 
French-speaking wife went out with him 
to talk in the French-Canadian sections. 

In the voting, everything came un- 
stuck for the Truman professionals. New 
Hampshire Democrats threaded _ their 
way through the long list of prominent 
names and picked out the unknowns on 
the Kefauver slate. Every Kefauver del- 
egate was elected. The Senator got 54 
per cent of the Democratic vote in the 
popularity poll. Mr. Truman got 44 per 
cent. Some fairly firm lessons for the 
Democrats showed through these results: 





The labor vote deserted President 
Truman. Manchester, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth, other industrial cities in the State 
went to Kefauver. (See page 62.) 

Catholics did not respond to Presi- 
dent Truman’s bid for their support in 
his designation of an Ambassador to the 
Vatican. Most of the French Canadians 
are Catholic, and Senator Kefauver ran 
well in their section. 

Corruption in Government is an issue 
that can be used to coin votes among 
both Democrats and Republicans in the 
campaign. It was the only issue drawn 
between Senator Kefauver and the Ad- 
ministration. 

Young blood has a chance with the 
Democrats. It is liked by the Democratic 
voters. The Senator is 48, serving his 
first term in the Senate. 

Strong protests against their present 
leadership are rising among Democrats. 


——__ 


New Hampshire men said the Kefayy. 
vote reflected a lack of confidence ; 
the President. Sixteen other men, };j 
of them Republicans, got write-in yor, 
in the Democratic primary. 

Party leaders were shaken by the ». 
sult. Some said it was a flat declaratiy 
by Democrats that President Trym, 
must go and that his party leaders 
the States will go, too, if they do y: 
heed the warning. The party machi. 
in New Hampshire is smashed. Kgl) 
himself, will go out. Kefauver (a, 
gates to the Democratic National (Cy 
vention have the power to elect a re. 
National Committeeman for New Ham 
shire. 

On the Republican side, Gene; 
Eisenhower had the support of Gove: 
nor Sherman Adams and the State’s 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTERS GAVE SENATOR KEFAUVER A BOOST... 
... everything came unstuck for the Truman professionals 


Republicans. Prominent Republican Ser 
ators carried on his fight. Senator Ts! 
had strong support from New Hampshitt 
businessmen. His campaign was heade’ 
by smart professionals. And he put i 
several days of hard work in perso 
Harold Stassen, the third contender, a! 
tramped over the snowy hills lookin: 
for votes. 

Eisenhower men were depressed as thi 
campaign ended. A blow in New Hamp 
shire, a seaboard and internationali 
State, would have hurt the Gener 
campaign. And there were claims th 
Taft would capture from 2 to 6 dele 
gates, might even lead Eisenhower " 
the popularity poll. Taft was on the scet 
campaigning. The General was 3,0! 
miles away, keeping his mouth shi! 
tightly. 

At the polls, Eisenhower got 504 pe 
cent of the vote. Taft got 38.8 per" 4 
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stassen had 7 per cent. Eisenhower got 
every delegate. The results pointed up 
several conclusions: 

~The Eisenhower appeal reaches into 
all groups. He carried every city in the 
State except Manchester. In rural areas 
and small towns, which had been re- 
aarded as pools of Taft strength, he car- 
ied three polling precincts to each one 
carried by Taft. 

Taft did best in the industrial towns 
and cities, most poorly in rural areas. 
This raised questions in the farm belt. 
Precinct caucuses out in Iowa now are 
showing surprising strength for Eisen- 
hower over Taft. 

The Eisenhower drive got new steam 
fom New Hampshire. If the General 
had been beaten there, the campaign 
would have come to a standstill. Now 


—Harris & twits 
. . . AND THEY LIKED IKE 
... even 3,000 miles away 


some of the fence-sitting party leaders 
are less hesitant to join his campaign. 

In general, the New Hampshire elec- 
tion made several things clear. 

Democrats still have a tight hold in 
industrial areas. The Democratic vote 
in New Hampshire industrial areas was 
larger than that of the Republicans. 

The primary vote is no index to what 
may happen in November. Fewer than 
40 per cent of the eligible voters turned 
out for the primaries. 

The New Hampshire result has little 
to do with the outcome of the two na- 
tional conventions. Only 14 of 1,205 Re- 
publican delegates were involved. Only 
5 of 1,230 Democratic delegates were 
chosen. Senator Taft still has more dele- 
gates than does General Eisenhower. 
And few doubt that President Truman 
can take the Democratic nomination if 
he wants it. 
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When business takes you out of town- 


“take it easy 





You don’t have to rush away to a 
terminal an hour or two early when 
you go Pullman. You can usually do 


a full day’s work and still have time 
to make your train. That’s because 
railroad stations are minutes away. 


Hickam 














later, as you travel. And, at the end 
of your evening, you settle down in 
a luxuriously comfortable bed for a 
good night’s sleep. 





ae 


If there’s any tension in you, you can 
leave it in the lounge car. You don’t 
worry about any unfinished work 
—you know you can take care of it 


You get off downtown—just blocks 
away from where you want to be. 


You arrive on dependable railroad 
schedules regardless of the weather. 


Going Pullman is as easy on your family as it is on you. 
They know Pullman is by far the safest of all forms of travel. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO GO Pu LLM AN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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The truth about germ war- 
fare— 

Plagues in North Korea aren't 
planted by U. S., as Communists 
charge. But both sides may be 
equipped to fight with disease. 

BW—biological warfare— 
is old as the Roman legions. Re- 
search has developed it into a 
modern terror, once unleashed. 

Epidemic may be the next big 
secret weapon in all-out war. 


Germs, not bullets, are taking the 
biggest toll among Communist troops 
in Korea at this time. Thousands of 
Chinese and North Koreans are being 
knocked out by widespread epidemics 
of bubonic plague, relapsing fever, 
pneumonia, measles, smallpox and in- 
fluenza. 

Charges, violent and contradictory, 
are being made by the Communists that 
the epidemics were started by U.N. forces 
to gain, in effect, a military victory. These 
charges, which indicate that the Com- 
munists are thinking about “germ war- 
fare,” are raising questions about whether 
disease can in fact be used as an effective 
and controllable weapon of war. 
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WAR III—GERMS VS. 
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Plagues and Pests Groomed as Weapon; 








—Bell Aircraft Corp. 


DISEASE FIGHTER: HELICOPTER DUSTS CROPS 
Epidemics could be planted by a similar method 


Not all of those questions are being 
related to events in Communist areas. 
Hints are heard that sabotage might 
have something to do with a mysterious 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
across the border in Canada that threat- 
ens cattle herds in the United States, 
with a new strain of rust disease in U.S. 
wheat crops, with the appearance of a 
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—United Press 


CANADA WRESTLES WITH FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
Could the outbreak be the result of sabotage? 
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fast-spreading poisonous Russian weed 
that threatens the livestock industry of 
seven Western States. 

The answers, as they are coming t 
light, are often startling. Together, they 
reveal what may be next in the field of 
secret weapons. They indicate that in- 
tensive research in biological warfare- 
BW-—and in defense against germ at- 
tacks is going on both in the U.S. and in 
Communist Russia. They show that germs 
may be a major weapon on both sides 
in future warfare. 

Questions being raised publicly, and 
the answers that are given without vio- 
lating security regulations by military, 
Civil Defense, public-health and_ pr: 
vate scientific sources, are these: 

Is it possible to start an epidemic of. 
say, bubonic plague by artificial means’ 
The answer is yes. There is no practical 
reason why it cannot be done just as the 
Communists have charged the United 
States with doing it—by dropping dis 
eased animals and insects from_ planes 
over wide areas. 

Then this is a feasible technique of 
war? No, not very. Bubonic plague is 
too easily combated. DDT will stop it 
cold. So will several vaccines and many 
now-common drugs. So will adequate 
sanitation. None of the epidemics now 
raging in North Korea is considered 
hard enough to combat for effective BM 
use. 
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Did U.N. actually start the Korean 
epidemics? No, that has been denied 
strongly at the highest level, both by 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway and by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. That 
much is pretty certain. 

But is the U. S. Army actively experi- 
menting with germ warfare? Yes, it has 
heen since early in World War II. More 
than 4,000 bacteriologists are known to 
have worked at the Army’s Biological 
Warfare Research Laboratory at Camp 
Detrick, near Frederick, Md. Emphasis 
has been on means of defense against 
BW, but the work has been largely se- 
cret and it is logical to assume that retal- 
jatorv use of germs has been planned for. 

Are the Russians planning to use BW? 
Thev are known to be carrying on in- 
tensive research with germs. The Rus- 
sians, too, have a number of German sci- 
entists who were experimenting with BW 
during the last war. The Communist 
charge in Korea shows that they not only 
ae thinking about germ warfare, but 
they know what it can do to cause mass 
casualties. 

Is it possible that Russia already has 
“planted” germs in the U. S.? Yes, it is. 
Long-range BW can be most effective if 
aimed at wrecking a country’s food sup- 
ply, crops and animals. Unexplained 
epidemics of limited size have broken 
out among this country’s Western food 
crops and cattle herds. Most of these dis- 
eases are new strains of older forms. In 
addition, there is the new outbreak of 
‘vot -and-mouth disease in Southern 
Canada and the appearance of “Q” fever 
in California. 

Chances are that these things stem 
from natural causes, but Civil Defense 
officials say that they may be the be- 
ginning of Russian BW-—there is no way 
of telling at this stage. 

Have there been actual cases in which 
germ warfare was used against people? 
Yes, many times on a limited scale. 

U.S. military officials are convinced 
that the Japanese began a small epidemic 
among Chinese troops at one time in 
World War Il. In World War I, the 
Germans infected some Allied horses 
with a virus, hoping it would spread to 
troops. 

Centuries ago, the British left plague- 
intected clothing behind» when their 
Amy retreated, and advancing French 
forces were defeated after they cap- 
tured and wore the clothing, then came 
down with bubonic plague. Earlier, Rom- 
in armies catapulted diseased corpses 
into besieged cities, causing serious epi- 
demics and making the cities’ capture 
easy, 

But is BW practical against modern 
armies? Apparently. Viruses and bacteria 
can be sprayed easily by aircraft over 
oop concentrations, much as crops are 
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| EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 


Employers Mutuals 





workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance wins 
many benefits. With 


the cooperation of his 


Winner! wi. ae “ijn 


whose organization is protected by = 





Employers Mutuals Team, he can expect: 


Reduction of costly, crippling injuries... 


safer working conditions...improved pro- 


duction at lower cost... prompt, equitable, 


annoyance-free claim settlement which 


fosters better employer-employee rela- 


The Employers Mutuals Team 





tions. All these and, often, 
lower insurance costs, too! 


Write for details. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
somone: wien 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sure! Modern industry demands it. Special struc- 
tural steels—scores of different alloy steels. Steels 
for flooring—steels for precision machinery. The 
more industry grows, the more new needs come 
forward. And Alan Wood Steel Company is 
meeting those needs. Filling “special orders’ — 
both as to kind and quantity 
Wood way of doing business for 126 years! 

® How do we do it? FLEXIBILITY! 

® Take production. At Alan Wood, mines, mills 
and laboratories form a completely unified set-up 
that makes custom fabrication, of all kinds, an 
everyday procedure. Whether the need is for regu- 
lar or odd-sized lots—for steel with special tensile 
strength or unusual wearing quality—we’re pro- 
ducing the orders. 





® Then take research. For years, most steel men 
considered it impractical to roll a non-skid floor 
plate. Research men at Alan Wood however, 
refused to give up. Various substances were tried 
—and: the problem was finally solved with 
‘“Algrip’, an abrasive rolled-steel floor plate. 
This is typical of Alan Wood’s flexible approach 
to new product development—an approach that 
has resulted in a steadily expanding list of steel 
specialities to meet industry’s new needs. 
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sprayed with insecticides in the U,¢ 
Water supplies of troops could be ¢op. 
taminated. Other means of disse "minating 
germs are available, too—such as booby 
traps, land mines and artillery shells, jf 
less prevalent diseases are used, it wil] 
take time and research to combat them, 
An epidemic in a modern army, moreover, 
will tie up a large number of men in ad. 
dition to those afflicted, as those who are 
sick must be cared for by others in the 
army. 

What types of disease are most likely 
to be used? The most commonly men. 
tioned diseases in published BW reports 
are typhus fever, spotted fever and yel. 
low fever. These are typical of diseases 
that can be spread by aircraft sprays and 
are rare enough to be hard to fight. Dis. 
eases such as influenza and diphtheria 
can be severe, but they are common 





—Department Pr Defense 
CAPTURED COMMUNIST 
. .. Gny germs weren’t made in U.S.A. 


enough for most armies to be able to 
treat them easily. 

Isn’t the epidemic likely to spread to 
the attacking troops? Yes, that’s a big de- 
terrent. All attacking troops would have 
to be inoculated. 

How about using germs against cities? 
The same principles apply here, but the 
opportunities for starting an epidemic 
often are much greater. Water reservoils 
can be contaminated. Drinking water 
also can be infected from a_ house 0 
apartment water pipe with the use of a 
pump. Germs can be circulated in i 
portant buildings and factories througi 
regular air-circulating systems. Epidemics 
even can be started with germ-impreg 
nated newspapers or money. 

Is it really practical to start a large 
scale epidemic? Nobody knows for sure: 
It has never been done, as far as is know? 
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Epidemics tend to die out fairly quickly. 
\fodern health services may be able to 
jimit their spread. And the difficulties 
in spreading disease over a large area are 
seat. But the possibility remains that a 
hig stockpile of potent germs can be 
cultivated and spread by a combination 
of means Over a rather large area. Luck, 
od or bad, plays a large part in such an 
aperation, too. 

How can you tell if BW is being used? 
You can't. That’s the insidious part of it 
‘disease cannot easily be traced back 
io its origin, and may spread through 
troop concentrations, among civilian pop- 
ylations and among food crops with no 
certainty of whether it was caused nat- 
ually or by enemy action. 

Is there any international agreement 
against the use of BW, as there is against 
the use of poison gas? Apparently not. 














-Nat’l Institutes of Health 


MASKED SCIENTIST 
..+'BW' is being thoroughly explored 


It is not mentioned in the Geneva Con- 
vention. Formal agreement seems to be 
lacking. 

But, unofficially, policy of the U.S. 
seems to be clear—not to use germ war- 
lure except in retaliation for its use 
against American troops or targets with- 
in U.S, 

Which is more susceptible to germ 
warfare—U. §. or the Communist world? 
The Communists clearly have more to 
lose if BW begins in earnest. Living in a 
more primitive part of the world, they 
have fewer medical facilities, less sani- 
tation, less preventive serum. But U.S. 
officials believe that this is no guarantee 
against Russia’s starting BW. As they see 
, Russian regard for human life and 
Welfare is scant, and the danger of germ 
Warfare in any World War III is real 








and growing. 
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Distinctive Character in the 


$7000 -*12000 Price Range 


L-Shaped homes ... ranch type homes . . . individually 
styled homes, so desirable for project building . . . in the 
price range that attracts the vast majority of home buyers. 
You can offer wide variety of designs ... 
low first cost and quick occupancy for your customer. 
And assured final cost and profit for you. 


Investigate the New Gunnison Catalina 


Luxurious details 


Last word in 
convenience 


L-Shaped Designs 
Low cost 
Livable features 


Find out for yourself why so many have switched to 
Gunnison. Write Dept. U-2, Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
New Albany, Indiana, for interesting details. 


UNITED STATES STEEL @s) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 





NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 
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If Bevan Takes Over in Britain— 


He’d Be Friendly to Russia, Reluctant to 


Radical ‘‘Nye” Bevan is a man 
to watch in Britain. He's a real 
power in the opposition to Win- 
ston Churchill. 

The Bevan formula: Be tough 
with the U. S. Be kind to Russia. 
Fewer guns. More butter. Force 
Socialism on the West. 

The man called ‘’Britain’s Huey 
Long,’ on the outside now, is 
in a key spot if the left wing 
moves up in England. 


LONDON 
A Welshman chock-full of ideas is 
worrying leaders of Britain. Aneurin 
Bevan, a radical leader out of the coal 
mines, is forcing his ideas upon the 
older leaders of Britain, selling them 
to groups that may one day take power. 
Bevan’s ideas are important to the 
United States because they could become 
British policy. He wants to try a “good 
neighbor” approach to Russia. He is out 
to get Britain to bolt U. S. leadership and 
set off on its own. He wants to slow down 
the pace of Western rearmament and 
speed up Western Socialism. 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, holds power by a 


FREE MEDICINE. . 
» « « would come back in full force 


~—Black Star 
ANEURIN BEVAN 
. a “pure, practicing Socialist’ 
shaky margin in Parliament. Party most 
likely to succeed him, once again, is the 
Labor Party. Its present leaders are old 
men under a hot fire of criticism. And 
the man behind most of the criticism is 
the Welsh mine leader. 
To Bevan, Russia is no bugaboo. The 
U.S., not Russia, is the target of Bevan’s 
biting satire in debate. And a recent 


Rearm 


showdown within the Labor Party shoy, 
that Bevan’s ideas have surprising 
strength. By a vote of 172 to 62, Labo, 
members of Parliament in a party mee, 
ing beat down a moiion to oust Beyy 
Bevan’s ideas on how to run Britain, a 
result, are important. 

Bevan’s Britain would be a proj 
poor man’s Britain out to take the lead. 
ership of what Bevan believes is a proy 
poor man’s world—too proud to folloy 
orders from the U.S., too poor to ream 
as the U.S. would have it do. 

Bevan himself is a Welshman who be. 
gan work in the coal mines at 13. Today 
the leaders of 2 million of Britain’s 8 ml. 
lion organized workers support Bevay, 
He tells workers that their sacrifices jy 
austere living are going down the nt 
hole of an unnecessary 
dered by the U.S. 

Russia, Bevan insists, is not as strong 
as U.S. believes. Bevan was a tourist in 
Russia in 1930. He says the Soviet Unio 
uses less steel for all purposes than U.S 
uses for arms alone. Recently he visited 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. He likes 
Tito’s Communism better than Stalin 

He favors a “soft approach” to Russa 
If he were Britain’s Prime Minister he 
would urge the U.S. to invite Russiat 
join the West in the development of tle 
world’s raw materials, in aid to undeve! 
oped areas. If the U.S. declined, le 
would approach Russia alone. The basi 


arms race, of 


SS a OS Py 


—European, Combine 


SOCIALIZED STEEL . 


. . . would be joined by other industries 
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uble with Russia, he says, is simply 
overt: If Russia were offered greater 
recess to the world’s raw materials, in- 
jyding oil, Russia would be more peace- 
ully inclined. 


Itm & pritain’s pacifists follow Bevan, but he 
; no pacifist. He wanted the West to 
veak Russia’s blockade of Berlin by 

Show ending an armored train into the city, 

rising FRjooting it out with Russian troops if 

bors Hi ecessary. 

meet. [F Britain’s military leaders fear Bevan. 

Sevan, MPyt a man in uniform,” he once said, 


» as 


proud 

lead. 
Proud 
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ind you reduce his intelligence by 50 
vt cent.” But Bevan does not believe 
, total disarmament. “No one save a 
ncifst or a partisan of the Kremlin,” he 
iid, “would argue that military strength 
+; not needed to deter the rulers of the 
Kremlin.” 

Russia, as Bevan sees it, is out to break 
he strength of the free world by en- 
ouraging it to overarm at the expense 
f the living standards of the masses. 
The way to balk Russia, he says, is to 
low down the pace of rearmament and 
step up the pace of boosting the world’s 
tandard of living. 

The U.S., to Bevan, is a well-mean- 


strong fing nation of trigger-happy generals and 
rist in Jnisguided businessmen who have the 
Union {power to lead the world but lack the 


asic understanding of the world’s ills. 

Few things make Bevan angrier than 
to be called “anti-American.” He says he 
is not; he simply feels that the U.S. is 
misguided. He knows many Americans, 
hut most are those visitors to Europe who 
ympathize with his views. His visits to 
the U.S. date from the period when he 
stood on a near-by street corner in Chi- 
go while the gangster John Dillinger 
was shot by FBI agents. 

Bevan favored the Marshall Plan and 
U.S. aid to Britain. Now, he says, there 
fas been too much military aid, not 
enough economic aid, in both. President 
piruman’s Point Four program for unde- 
eloped areas he calls a “timid start.” 
He wants the West, with the U.S. pay- 
ng the most, to launch a gigantic pro- 
gram for world development, and he 
vould invite Russia to come along. 

As Bevan sees it, the U.S. needs and 
should heed Britain rather than the re- 
erse. If the U.S. rejects the hard bar- 
Sains he would offer, he would bring the 
U.S. to heel by threatening to boycott 
U.S. tobacco, cotton and films. Britain, 


Buy Butler Buildings 


(Steel or Aluminum 


For speedy erection .. . when plant expansion or 
new construction is needed for defense production, 
Butler Buildings can be ready to occupy in days 
instead of weeks. 


For greater adaptability .. . Easily changed to 
meet your future as well as your present requirements. 


For longer life with less maintenance . . . Fire-safe, 
weather tight, wind-resistant . . . built better to last 
longer. Proved in use for more than 40 years. 


For full usable space Rigid frame, trussclear 
design of Butler Buildings assures more room... at 
lower cost per square foot. 


fhe feels, has not used its bargaining 
/Power _ the U.S. and with Com- 
pmonwealth countries. “Where would e 
(Canada sell its wheat,” he asks, “if we rep pRopw Pacer 
did not buy it?” Richmond, California 

i... BUTLER MANUFACTURING [— Send full information about Butler Buildings, 


}. The U.S. is at fault in Bevan’s book L_ for use as........ seeeeceeeeseeen 

Hor rearming without a proper cutback Bi asearccas @ Send me the name of my nearest Butler dealer. 
m civilian production, thus forcing Brit- Galesburg, ill, 
jm and the rest of the world to starve soa me wag 
lor raw materials, U.S. pressure on Brit- 
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For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. UN23 at Office Nearest You: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

987A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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-e AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORVING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. P*I*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 
. op? 
Shippers agnor - ith PAE! 
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Chicogo - St. Louis - Kansas City » Wichita 
Denver - Ogden - Elko « Reno : Ely + Pocatello 


Salt Lake City » San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Sacramento » Oakland + Stockton 


Sales Offices: Washington, D, C 
GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET 
OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 
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ain and other countries to rearm, he 
says, is “rotting our miners’ teeth” by 
forcing Britain to abandon such Socialist 
plans as free dental aid and otherwise 
to cut the living standards of its people. 

U.S. leadership, Bevan is sure, must 
inevitably go to the left. His associates 
like to say: “There is probably nothing 
wrong with the U.S. which a good dose 
of Socialism wouldn’t cure.” 

Bevan’s prescription for Britain is 
a more radical Government, a stiffer dose 
of Socialism, than any previous British 
leader of importance has proposed. 

Private enterprise, under Bevan, 
would be abolished save for small facto- 
ries and shops with a quick turnover. 
This, he says, might take 25 years. 

A capital levy would be imposed to 
hasten redistribution of wealth. 

Taxation would be increased. Of Brit- 
ain, where only 60 persons out of 50 


million admit to annual incomes above 
$17,000 after current taxes, Bevan once 
said smilingly, “The possibilities of tax- 
ation are infinite.” 

Britain's constitution would not be 
changed, but would be “allowed to atro- 
phy” to permit Bevan Socialism. 

The “welfare state’ would be ex- 
panded. If Bevan became Prime Minis- 
ter tomorrow he would promptly abolish 
the half-of-cost charge for false teeth 
and spectacles imposed by the Labor 
Government. This “watering down” of 
Labor's “free medicine” program led to 
Bevan’s resignation from the Cabinet 
even before the Labor Party was defeated 
at the polls. 

Controls would be more severe. Bev- 
an makes political capital of the fact 
that big British corporations doubled 


MARSHAL TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA 
Mr. Bevan prefers him to Stalin 
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and even quintupled their profits jy 
year when the British people Sacrifice 
in the “austerity” program. If Bevan hy) 
his way, controls and austerity would 
nance cradle-to-grave security for By. 
ain’s workers, an expanded Point For 
program for the world’s poor masses. _ 

All this Bevan pushes with a dynaniy 
violence in debate that has earned the 
respect of Britain’s best orators, including 
Winston Churchill. In the midst of wy 
Churchill denounced Bevan as “a mp, 
chant of discourtesy” and “a squalid 
nuisance” only to find himself tagged by 
Bevan as “a wholesaler of disaster,” And 
in recent months, Bevan has pushed his 
ideas so adroitly that they may well}. 
come the platform of a party that ou 
one day rule Britain. 

The 57 Bevanites out of Labor's 9 
members in Parliament are a mixed 
group. They have been on the fringes ¢ 


the Labor Party, not strong enough « 
united enough to form a party for Bev 
But his political strength lies in the fat 
that the party seems willing to take som 
of his ideas in order to keep him witli 
the party. He constantly reminds Atti 
and the “middle-of-the-road” leaders thi 
he, not they, is a “pure, practicing % 
cialist.” 

Bevan’s influence, thus, is likely 
remain strong in Britain for some time® 
come. British statesmen, dealing 
the U.S., will be thinking of what b 
an, in the opposition, will have tos 
when they return, Bevan, a healthy » 
is vounger than most British leaders 
can wait to lead Britain. He may 0 
get the chance. But his views will re 
important to Americans trving to S24 
Britain’s attitude toward the U.S. 
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Why your life line is getting longer 


Medical miracles are being worked with wonder drugs made from lowly molds 


Lines on your hand... mold on your slice of bread . . . are 
either really important? While you may doubt the “life 
line.” science no longer doubts the importance of mold. 
But there are many kinds of molds. Some now are so 
important that they are being cultivated and treated with 
the greatest respect in spotless laboratories. Why? Because 


they are on their way to becoming “wonder drugs”— peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and many others—that are ready to 


help lengthen your own life. 


A COMPLICATED PROCESS~—The production of these 
vital drugs has made medical history. Step after step of 
complicated processing is involved, many requiring the 
use of just the right solvents or chemicals to separate or 
retain the desired ingredients. 


CLEANLINESS IS VITAL— During these operations every: 
thing must be protected from contamination. That’s where 
stainless steel and specially compounded plastics become 





important. Stainless steels have strength . . . resistance to 
chemical action... ease of cleaning. The plastics are read- 
ily formed and can be kept clinically clean. 


BASIC MATERIALS BY UCC-— Solvents. chemicals. stain- 
less steels and plastics are only a few of many materials 
produced by the people of Union Carbide for the drug in- 
dustry. And this is but one of many industries in which 
UCC has a hand in helping make the things that bring a 
| oD fe) 5 

longer and better life to each of us. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the 1952 edition of the booklet “Products and Processes” 
which tells how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, 


CHEMICALS, GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet C, 


T ‘N 
UnNron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORAT/ON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N.¥. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ——__ — 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ LINDE Oxygen # PREST-O-LITE Acetylene ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes ¢ BAKELITE, KRENF, and VINYLITE Plastics 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
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Feeding the family in U.S. 
and Britain— 

British prices are rising. Chur- 
chill, cutting subsidies, is forcing 
Britons to pay a bigger share 
of the grocery bill. 

Food is cheap, by U. S. stand- 
ards. But wages are far lower. A 
much bigger part of the pay 
check goes on the table. 

Here is what an American 
pays for groceries and what an 
Englishman pays for the same 
things—when he can get them. 


LONDON 

The cost of eating, tending down a 
little in U.S., is to rise somewhat in 
Great Britain. The British people in 
the year ahead will pay about 448 mil- 
lion dollars more for their rationed 
food than they have been paying in 
past years. 

A rise in the price of key food prod- 
ucts in Great Britain is to result from ac- 
tion of the Government, not from the 
working of supply and demand. Food 
subsidies are to be reduced, which 
means that taxpayers will bear less of 
the cost of feeding the people, and in- 
dividual families will have to bear more 
of the cost out of their income. 

Subsidies. In Britain, Government 
uses tax money to pay a share of 
the cost of the food that people 
buy. In U.S., Government uses tax 
money to hold food prices up, in 
case they show a tendency to de- 
cline below a fixed level. 


STEAK, 52 CENTS; BREAD, 4% 


But That's in Britain—Even After increase 


of Britain about a third as much to sub- 
sidize food as it does to maintain the 
armed forces. All told, Britain has spent 
more than 7 billion dollars on food sub- 
sidies since the end of World War II. 

What families pay. The British 
housewife, whose husband gets wages 
averaging about $21 weekly, finds that 
the reduced subsidies make her pay 
about 21 cents a week more to feed each 
member of her family. 

Beefsteak, even with the price in- 
creased 10 cents a pound, costs the Brit- 
ish housewife only 52 cents. The Amer- 
ican housewife, whose husband, on an 
average, makes about $60 a week, finds 
that beefsteak costs her $1.12 a pound. 
Hamburger, 65 cents a pound in U.S., 
sells for only 28 cents in Britain, after a 
5-cent increase. 

Those prices seem to give the British 
housewife the advantage. Trouble is 
that beef in Britain is scarce and ra- 
tioned. The British housewife can buy 
only 20 cents’ worth of beef per week 
for each member of her family. That 
means a little more than a pound of 
hamburger or half a pound of beefsteak. 

Bread, unrationed, has been costing 
the Government around 250 million dol- 
lars a year in subsidies provided to help 
low-income families buy enough of it. 
Now the subsidy is being cut about a 
third. The price goes up to 16 cents for 
a 3-pound loaf. That figures out to 
4.6 cents a pound for bread in Britain, 
compared with 16 cents in U.S. 

Milk, like bread, has been getting big 
subsidies. Last year, the Government 


WHAT IT COSTS TO EAT 
IN BRITAIN AND U.S. 





The result is illustrated in the 
chart on this page. Even after prices 
paid in Britain reflect lower sub- 
sidies, many foods will seem cheap 
compared with the prices charged 
in U.S. But, in Britain, in cases 
where the Government pays part of 
the cost of food, those foods must 
be rationed severely. Otherwise, 
demand would skyrocket and so 
Would the subsidy bill. 

As it is, the bill for food sub- 
sidies has been running around 1.1 
billion dollars a year out of total 
Government expenditures of 11.4 
billions. It costs the Government 
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In Britain* In U.S. 
Bread, Ib. 4.6c 16c 
Milk, qt. 15¢ 22.7¢ 
Butter, Ib. 35c 80c 
Beefsteak, Ib. 52c $1.12 
Hamburger, Ib. 28c 65c 
Tea, lb. 65c $1.22 
Coffee, Ib. 70c 87.1¢ 
Potatoes, 15 Ib. $1.05 98c 
Chicken, Ib. 56c 49.7¢ 
Eggs, dozen "50c 56.7¢ 
Bacon, lb. 55c 61.6c 


*Under the new budget 


spent nearly 200 million dollars holding 
milk prices down. With the subsidy re- 
duced a third, the price now goes to 16 
cents a quart. In U.S., milk is selling 
around 22.7 cents. 

Coffee, not subsidized, is priced at 70 
cents a pound for most popular grades 
in Britain. That is about 17 cents less 
than in U.S. 

Tea, more popular than coffee in 
Britain, has been selling for 55 cents a 
pound and getting the benefit of a 10- 
cent subsidy. Now the subsidy is re- 
moved, and the price goes up to 65 cents, 
while the ration remains at half a pound 
monthly for each person. In U.S., tea is 
selling at $1.22 per pound. 

Potatoes are not subsidized, and they 
cost more than in U.S. In Britain, the 
housewife pays about $1.05 for 15 
pounds of average potatoes, compared 
with 98 cents in the U.S. 

Chicken in Britain is neither rationed 
nor subsidized, and it is more expensive 
than in U.S. The price is about 56 cents 
a pound. In U.S., chicken is priced at 
just under 50 cents a pound. 

Subsidies are to be cut soon on cheese, 
butter, eggs, bacon and sugar. The size 
of the cuts is expected to be small, with 
not much increase in prices. This means 
eggs are likely to stay around 50 cents 
a dozen, as against 56.7 in U.S. The 
ration in Britain is two eggs weekly. 

Bacon, now selling at 55 cents, is not 
expected to change much in price when 
the subsidy is cut. The weekly ration is a 
quarter of a pound. Bacon is selling in 
U.S. at 61.6 cents a pound. 

Butter rations in Britain vary, 
with the maximum standing at a 
quarter of a pound each week. 
Butter, selling at 35 cents a pound 
as against 80 cents in U.S., is not 
expected to go up much. 

U.S. indirectly is helping the 
British people to get this lower- 
priced food. This indirect help is 
given through various forms of aid 
that reduce the costs of other serv- 
ices to the British Government. 
U.S. help to Britain amounted to 
nearly a billion dollars in 1950 and 
half a billion dollars in 1951. 

Even with the reduction in sub- 
sidies, the British Government is 
to spend 700 million dollars on 
keeping food prices down in the 
year to come. When available, 
most staple foods in Britain are to 
continue cheaper than in U.S. 
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=with LIEUT. GEN. T. B. LARKIN 


Army's Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Logistics 






NEW WEAPONS COMING ALONG 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the real story on the 
Army's new weapons? 

Conflicting tales tell of serious delays in pro- 
duction, defects in the new tanks, strange new 
atomic weapons, atomic “dust,” a new rifle that is 
being put on the shelf, radical new missiles for use 
on the battlefield. 

To get the truth about these and other vital as- 
pects of the nation's mobilization program, U. S. 
News & World Report invited to its conference 
rooms the Army’s Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 
in charge of weapons and procurement, Lieut. 
Gen. Thomas B. Larkin. The recorded interview 
follows. 


weree, 


LIEUT. GEN. THOMAS B. LARKIN is an outstanding 
engineer who, as the Army’s top procurement of - 
ficer, oversees the spending of billions for new 
weapons and equipment for a vastly expanded 
military force. 

General Larkin achieved fame in World War I 
as an engineer officer, by bridging the Marne un- 
der fire. Between wars, he built the world’s largest 
earth-fill dam at Fort Peck, Mont., and was 
in charge of the “3d Locks’ project in Panama. 

In World War II, he commanded all service and 
supply troops in North Africa and Southern 
France. At war's end, he was made Quartermaster 
General of the Army. In 1949, he became G-4. 








Q About how many billions of dollars do you han- 
dle at the present time, General Larkin? 

A Perhaps I’d better start with the Korea fight. 
Since that one started, about 33 billion dollars have 
been made available to buy things with. We have obli- 
gated some 24 billion of that by letting contracts, and 
up to now about 9 billion dollars’ worth has been de- 
livered. 

Q That includes the food for the troops, their weap- 
ons and clothing, and so on? 

A Yes, and ammunition. I didn’t include construc- 
tion, though. 

Q When do you think we will get rolling? 

A I would say by the end of this year we will be 
rolling in good shape. One of our most critical items 
has been tanks. Also artillery and mortar ammunition. 
On some items, such as certain trucks and other auto- 
motive equipment, we have already reached the sched- 
uled levels. 

Q But in the weapons themselves, such as tanks, 
there is a lag? 

A I’m afraid there is. 

Q And it won't be caught up until the end of this 
year? That will be more than two years after Korea 
started? 

A Considerably more. 

Q You mean by that that you will have all the 
tanks in production by autumn? 

A We will have all the companies in production 
by end of the year. We have three companies now 
building tanks. And this year three more will be put 
into production. 

Q That includes the heavy tanks? 








A Yes. 

Q How long do you think this whole program will 
gO on as you see it from money on hand, and so on? 
Does it look as if we will be producing at a high level 
for two years at least? 

A That depends entirely on what Congress appro- 
priates. That’s one of our problems. It has been said to 
me that the Army doesn’t know what it wants, but 
that is not correct. The Army does know what it wants 
and knows ahead of time, but we operate on a year-to- 
year appropriation basis, so that we must modify our 
program to the money that is appropriated. And also 
I might say that the schedules that obtain now are 
different from the schedules of a year ago, in order to 
stretch out the production and cause less impact on 
the civilian economy. 

Q So it will be stretching out—do you mean months 
or years? 

A Again that would depend on what future ap- 
propriations are—we operate on a_ year-to-year 
basis. 

Q But if Congress gives you what Mr. Trumanasks 
now, about how long will the program run? 

A That will carry us into 1954—though on some 
items not that long. 

Q And the Air Force will probably reach its peak 
in 1954—but will the Army be supplied before the 
Air Force? 

A It isn’t comparable, because the Air Force is to 
be expanded much more than the Army. 

Q When you say it will carry you into 1954, Gen- 
eral, do you mean at a rising level of deliveries? 

A No, I think we will reach our peak on a level we 
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Guided Missiles Can Multiply Antiaircraft Range ... 


Better Tanks on Way .. . Use of Atomic Artillery 


desire by the end of 1952; then we will probably stay 
on that level, provided that funds are forthcoming. If 
no further funds come in after the next appropriation, 
then naturally on some items which do not require 
such a long lead time we would start tapering off at an 
earlier date than on other items which have a longer 
lead time. 

Q If the Army gets what it really feels that it needs, 
would we keep at that high level for several years, or 
would we produce so much stuff during the year 1953 
that we then would go down sharply? 

A Of course, a good deal would depend not just on 
the Army alone but on the military-aid program, 
which is a part and parcel of the whole thing, and 
what will be done in the future on military aid—will 
it be expanded or not?—I don’t know. 

Q What if we don't go into it on a very great scale? 

A Then, of course, we would taper off after the 
peak. 

Q After 1953 or during 1953? 

A If the appropriations are forthcoming, I would 
say it would be after 1953. 

Q What proportion of your procurement program 
is going into military aid? 

A I would say about 20 per cent, procurementwise. 
Of course some of the military aid does not represent 
procurement, because they are furnished overhauled 
World War II equipment. 

Q Does that involve building plants over there in 
some cases? 

A All the foreign countries prior to the past war 
produced military items, and they would not need any 
new plant to go into the production of items such as 
ammunition, automotive equipment—items of that 
kind they could readily make themselves. They pos- 
sibly would need machine tools—because that part of 
it was destroyed to quite an extent in the last war. But 
I do not believe they would need plants for the type 
of item we would like to see them manufacture. 


Allies’ Continuing Need for Arms 

Q If we just settled down to a normal level of pro- 
duction, after the Korea shooting ended, would the 
requirements of the armed services still be quite 
large? 

A Yes, they would be quite large on account of the 
foreign military. aid. 

Q Would it be large because we wanted to stock- 
pile, or what would be the situation? 

A The danger of the program is that there is a tend- 
€ncy to stretch it out, and then you’re not ready 
When you get hit. On the other hand, if you get ready 
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at an early date and then have to chop it off because 
you don’t want to spend the money and stockpile up 
to certain levels, then the broad base will disappear, 
and we have the growing pains all over again when the 
time comes to start production anew. 

Q I was wondering whether we are planning this 
time to keep something stable over the years—whether * 
we are planning on that basis? 

A Something reasonably stable that we could afford 
would save a lot of headaches. It’s a fine balance, 
though, with the old law of diminishing returns play- 
ing a big part. 

Q Suppose you keep a large standing Army—that 
would necessitate, wouldn't it, a pretty high level of 
military appropriation? 

A On some items it would—but on tanks, for in- 
stance, the loss in peacetime training—the amount 
needed to keep an army rolling in peacetime isn’t very 
large. 

Q What would the Army like to do? 

A The Army would like to have a crystal ball so 
that it could foretell the future, and I don’t mean to 
make light of a serious subject. Hindsight is more ac- 
curate but useless. 


‘Stand-by’ Output: 20 Tanks Monthly 


Q But you would prefer a continuing program 
without interruptions, wouldn’t you? 

A I ask you to consider one answer that came 
from industry: As part of industrial mobilization 
Cadillac made a study, an industrial-organization 
study, which included a study of the minimum 
rate at which it would pay to make a certain light 
tank and still keep an organization together, and 
they came up with an answer that the very mini- 
mum rate would be to make 20 tanks a month 
—they would have a skeleton force, and the cost 
per tank would be very high. 

Q That would be pretty expensive if you spread it 
clear across the armament picture, wouldn’t it? 

A Yes, but you probably wouldn’t have to do it 
with everything. 

Q In addition, won’t there be other expensive ar- 
mament for the years ahead in the form of guided mis- 
siles, atomic artillery and other new weapons, even 
at a normal peacetime level of production? As these 
things get out of the testing stage, won’t the money 
needed for them rise inevitably? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you foresee any bottlenecks coming up 
now? 


(Continued on next page) 








...» ‘Artillery doesn’t worry about weather or darkness’ 


A I think the bottlenecks are pretty well known and 
on the way to solution. We have had them in certain 
lines, but I think for the most part the bottlenecks 
will be behind us by the end of this year. 

Q What would you say is the status of the Army’s 
missile program? Is it coming along well? 

A Yes, the Army missile program is coming along 
I think very well. Both in the surface-to-air missile 
and in the surface-to-surface missile we are doing all 
right. And we are greatly interested in both. The sur- 
face-to-air missile is a very important protection 
against enemy planes, and by the use of the guided 
missile we can increase the effective range of anti- 
aircraft artillery two to four times. 

Q Is that pretty accurate now? 

A Yes, they are testing out quite well. 


Guiding a Projectile 

Q Can you say anything about why they are accu- 
rate—do they have gadgets in them to attract them to 
the planes? 

A As their name reveals, they are guided—they are 
not their own masters in flight. 

Q Can you alter their course? 

A Yes. And also the surface-to-surface missile, 
which in effect stretches the range of artillery. 

Q To what extent is that guided? 

A Plenty to hit where we want to. 

Q Is its range long? 

A Yes, you can get long range. 

Q Twenty miles? 

A At any rate, beyond conventional artillery. 

Q You must have to control that from the air? 

A No, not our Army missiles. 

Q Are they all sizes? 

A Yes, there are varying sizes. 

Q What kind of war head will they have? Like an 
artillery shell or like a bomb or what? 

A They can have various types of war heads—high 
explosive or an atomic explosive. 

Q Could you say, General, that these units you are 
training in use of missiles are also in training for use 
of atomic artillery? 

A No—it takes a different type of training for each. 

Q This kind of weapon is in a stage of development, 
though? 

A Yes—that means artillery for tactical use. And 
artillery doesn’t worry about weather or darkness. 

Q So that you don't have to fly a plane to get it to 
them? 

A Right. 

Q Is that an antipersonnel thing or is it for demo- 
lition or what? 

A Either. 

Q What would be the advantage of atomic artillery? 

A It would be especially effective against large 
massing of troops. 








Q Do you ever get large masses of troops? 

A Some people don’t place the value on their me, 
that we do on ours. 

Q Could you use it to block a mountain pass, jo; 
instance? 

A You could—or on a railroad center. 

Q It does give you broader coverage than an oy. 
dinary bomb? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q We are on the verge of widespread application oj 
guided missiles in the Army—is that a fair statement? 
Within five years would you say that the use of guided 
missiles would be widespread? 

A Yes—or anyway their use should be part of oy 
standard doctrine. 

Q That changes the picture? 

A It does—it means a more complex weapon—it 
brings in a big problem on the training of the troops 
as well as the maintenance of that equipment. That 
will be, in my opinion, a real problem. 

Q And it is going to cost a lot, too? We aren't going 
to spend money for a few years and then be through 
spending? 

A Not as far as I can see. 

Q Is it going to improve our defenses? 

A Yes. It is also an effective offensive weapon. 

Q Against aircraft, too? 

A Against aircraft also. 

Q So if we can develop that type of weapon and 
produce it we will become very strong? 

A It will surely help. 

Q Would it have to be a pretty vital bridge or 
railroad center to warrant using atomic artillery 
on it? 

A Yes—we should cut the cloth to fit the patter. 

Q Can you tell us in general terms at least how you 
monitor or control a guided missile on a fairly long 
range? 

A I don’t wish to be specific—but didn’t you ever 
guide your bird dog from a distance by calling and 
moving your arms? We have less rudimentary means 
for guiding missiles. 

Q You have to have information going both ways’ 

A So must you with a bird dog. 


Size of Missile Program 

Q Can you give us an idea of the magnitude of the 
present production effort in guided missiles—do they 
represent something like 5 per cent of the production 
effort in conventional artillery? 

A I don’t know a good way to measure it becaust 
we are using so much of the artillery left over from the 
war. So the yardstick wouldn’t be a good one. 

Q Are there many places in the country that att 
making guided missiles today? 

A The Army has a guided-missile program and tht 
Navy and the Air Force. 
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Q So that it is not just a fancy gadget that people 
talk about? 

A Not a gadget. But it’s a long cycle to get these 
things out, it takes trained people to run them and 
then develop tactical doctrine. The whole thing takes 
time. One of the biggest things of all is training men 
for maintenance. 

Q Isn't your training program going to have to be 
more intensive and last longer and require more 
skilled people? 

A That’s an accurate observation, I would say. 

Q Do you have the feeling we are a way out in front 
in these developments, or a little out in front, or be- 
hind? 

A Well, for instance in the matter of tanks, the Rus- 
sians have a great number of tanks, but we are coming 
up with a tank which we believe is better than the Rus- 
sian tank. 


What Russians Have 

Q What about the guided missiles or artillery or 
other particular categories of weapons? 

A In artillery I imagine the Russians have far more 
artillery. 

Q How about it qualitywise? 

A They have good artillery. 

Q Are we ahead of them in guided missiles, do you 
think? 

A I think so. 

Q Can you say anything about future radiological 
weapons—things like radioactive dust or radioactive 
sprays? 

A Their chief value would probably be to deny an 
area to the enemy rather than causing casualties. 

Q You could use it to stop an attack, too, couldn't 
you? 

A Yes, you could. 

Q You mean by denying an area? 

A Yes. 

Q That would have to be done by plane, wouldn't 
it? 

A You shouldn’t assume it would have to be done 
by plane. 

Q Why is it we have had so much trouble with 
tanks? 

A We didn’t get started until late, for one thing. 
Congress didn’t appropriate any real money until 
January, 1951. We only had our regular appropria- 
tion, our peacetime money, to go on until then. 

In other words, when the war in Korea broke out 
we didn’t automatically get some more procurement 
money until we made up a supplemental bill and had 
hearings and all. The President signed the bill just af- 
ter New Year’s Day last year. 

Q You hear a lot of criticism about tanks—there is 
some question whether the tanks we are going to get 
are good tanks— 
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..- “Our tanks are better than any other tanks in the world’ 


A We feel confident that our tanks are better than 
any other tanks in the world, in fighting ability, per- 
formance and in armored protection. 

Q Have you had a chance to compare the Patton 
tanks with Russian tanks in Korea? 

A Yes. In Korea, the Patton tanks as well as the 
Sherman World War II tanks gave a very good ac- 
count of themselves and were at least equal, if not su- 
perior, to the medium tanks of the enemy in every 
respect. 

Q And we will have even better tanks than those? 

A Oh, yes—they will have more fire power and- 
greater mobility. 

Q Do we have a heavy tank that compares with the 
Russian heavy tank? 

A We have a heavy tank. We have one such tank 
actually produced—and there will be a few produced 
by midyear which will be given a thorough field test. 
We plan to produce a certain number for the Army 
and a somewhat larger number for the Marine Corps. 

Q How big is the medium-tank gun? 

A The medium-tank gun is bored to 90 mm. Inci- 
dentally, we identify our tanks nowadays more by gun 
and equipment than by weight. The light tank mounts 
a 76 mm. 

Q Are you solving that turret problem? 

A Yes, we are. 

Q Will that be overcome soon? 

A I’m sure it will be. 

Q And there has been some trouble with welding, 
hasn’t there? 

A True, but some firms have overcome it, and it is 
now merely a question of training the other firms in 
what these firms have already done well. 


No New Tanks in Korea 

Q Have any of the new tanks been used in Korea? 

A Not those now being produced. The older Patton 
has been used, of course. 

Q Wasn't the Army turning a lot of the tanks down 
at one time? 

A Yes, the Army is a severe critic of its own devel- 
opments, particularly when it comes to really impor- 
tant and expensive items such as tanks. 

Up until the time Korea started we used to try to 
get all the bugs ironed out on pilot models before pro- 
ducing any great quantity. That takes a lot of 
time, as you can well imagine, and actual produc- 
tion doesn’t occur for quite a while. Shortly after 
Korea started we had to “telescope” those opera- 
tions and take a minor gamble on the skill of our 
designers. In other words, we started quantity pro- 
duction before the severe usual field tests had been 
completed. General Collins [Army Chief of Staff] 
made decision on that at the time, and it has proved 
to be a wise decision indeed. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q It has given us the tank more quickly? 

A It certainly has. Most bugs are really minor in 
nature and can be corrected after production, and any- 
way the tank could be put in battle if things got rough 
enough. Sometimes we find feasible modifications 
which can be made to make production easier and 
speed output. This has nothing to do with the battle 
ability of the tank, but we are always on the lookout 
for such things to keep production up and prices down 
as far as we can. 

Q If there isn’t a war, what then becomes of the 
tanks? 

A Actually, the problem does not appear too great. 
For example, we have a large demand for tanks from 
other countries. 

Q So we won't have the problem of finding storage 
space in this country very soon? 

A No, not very soon at all. Initially we have a very 
large demand to fill from the NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] countries—many items of 
equipment in addition to tanks, as you probably 
know. 

Q Many divisions will have to be equipped? 

A Yes. 

Q What did tanks cost during the last war, approx- 
imately? 

A About $80,000 for the medium—new ones much 
higher, but they are greatly improved. 

Q How does the turret differ from the other ones— 
from the turret of wartime? 

A These turrets are much bigger. 

Q How much does it weigh? 

A The M-47 turret with the ammunition and guns 
weighs about 14 tons. You have to swing that around 
and get it fixed on a target accurately. 

Q And you have to do that within a certain fixed 
number of seconds? 

A Yes—a small number. 

Q How does the speed of this tank compare with 
the old one? 

A A good deal faster. 


Maneuvering a Tank 

Q Can you say anything about how fast it can turn 
around? 

A Mechanically we can whip the machine around 
very quickly. But that’s not the whole point. Accuracy 
is the thing; that is, get the gun pointed where you 
want it and right now. The Army Field Forces—our 
customer—get down to brass tacks in terms of 18 
inches at 2,000 yards, and they have plenty of stop 
watches to check up on time to do it. They are not gen- 
erous with the number of seconds allowed, either. 
Q Do you §give that to them? 

A We just about have it now. 
Q What about the guns—are they new? 
A Yes, they are new guns. 


. - - ‘Body armor is cutting casualties in Korea’ 





Q Are those guns, in their class, better than they 
were in the war—that is, is the new 90-mm. better 
than the 90-mm. gun during the war? 

A Yes, the velocity has improved, and the traijec. 
tory of fire is flatter. The bore diameter is only part 
of the story. 

Q How does their fire compare with the Russian 
medium-tank gun? 

A It is superior to the Russian. 

Q Inall respects? 

A As far as we know, in all respects. 

Q You don’t know whether they have a new tank~ 
maybe they’ve done what we’ve done? 

A They have new tanks, all right, but don’t forget 
that besides fire power we haven’t stood still in mo. 
bility, over-all protection and so on. But, of course. 
the Russians have large numbers of tanks. 

Q Do you think they have been testing their tanks 
in Korea? 

A No, not their latest ones. 


Accuracy at 2,000 Yards 

Q What are the effective ranges on these guns—say, 
the 90-mm. gun? 

A The range at which we expect to have fine accu- 
racy of fire is a range of 2,000 yards—that is, you can't 
get from the height of a tank a clear shot at much 
more than 2,000 yards. It depends on what kind of 
shooting you want—you can do a lot of general dam- 
age at four or five miles, but our objective is to have 
our guns so that the effective range is to smear enemy 
tanks within that 2,000 yards. 

Q What about this talk of armor for soldiers—is 
there anything to that? 

A Yes, we are experimenting with body armor—not 
heavy steel like the knights wore or even the Germans 
in World War I. It is a nonmetallic compound which 
looks like a padded jacket and weighs only a few 
pounds. 

Q A rifle bullet would go through it? 

A A military rifle bullet will go through, but it will 
hold most pistol bullets—also a lot of grenade and 
small shell fragments. 

Q It would be in a vest form? 

A Yes, and it would be issued to certain categories 
It is being tried out at the present time in Korea 

Q Is it having some success? 

A Yes. 

Q Cutting casualties? 

A Yes—particularly among medical corpsmen. 

Q You have issued in Korea some new, improved 
types of winter wearing apparel, haven’t you? 

A Yes, we have. 

Q Are they proving better than last year’s? 

A Yes, and the one thing that is especially goods 
the new boot, which is far better protection than aly 
we’ve had in the past. 
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Q What is the difference? 

A An entirely new approach. You remember, no 
doubt, the main trouble with otherwise-good shoe 
pacs was that the feet would perspire when marching 
and then get cold or freeze when stopped, because 
nothing was between the damp socks and cold outside 
air but one thickness of rubber. We now use two 
thicknesses of rubber with a whole lot of superb insu- 
lating material between, all around the whole foot. 
Need only a light pair of socks, because inside is 
smooth like an expensive leather-lined shoe, and boot 
takes place of socks for warmth—in fact, better. The 
feet perspire, all right, but remain warm walking or 
standing still. They don’t even feel cold and clammy, 
let alone freeze. 

Q Some of the old-timers think we are coddling our 
soldiers nowadays. As a man who provides for sol- 
diers, what’s your opinion on that? 

A No, I don’t agree with that. We put a great deal 
of money into training a soldier, and I think it pays 
dividends to take care of him properly and give him 
some comforts and make him more effective. Coddling 
is purely relative, anyway. American plumbing has 
been moving indoors for generations, you know. . 

Q Does he still have to carry as much equipment 
when he moves up to the front lines? 

A No, in Korea the amount of equipment that a 
soldier carries has been reduced, and more is carried 
through the transportation organization. 


Problem of Lighter Rifle 

Q What, if any, plans do you have for replacing the 
M-1 rifle? 

A You have probably read about this new light rifle, 
which is about 15 per cent lighter than our present 
rifle. It is also capable of automatic fire, whereas the 
present rifle is capable only of semiautomatic fire. 

Q That means you have to pull the trigger each 
time? 

A Yes—semiautomatic means you pull the trigger 
for each shot, like shooting ducks. Full automatic— 
or just plain automatic—means you pull once and the 
bullets rip out in a stream until you let go or the gun 
is empty. 

Q Then the decision is made to start tooling up on 
the new ones? 

A No—not yet. That is a pretty big decision when 
all aspects are considered. 

_Q Is that being held up because of the British ob- 
Jections? 

A No—practical considerations. Tooling up is need- 
ed—two or three years’ worth. We need more rifles 
now and are in shape to turn out M-1s which, make no 
mistake about it, are mighty fine rifles in their own 
right. We’ve got to phase out the old and phase in the 
new smoothly over a period of time. Otherwise we 
would wind up on one of the dilemma’s two horns— 






,../In new boot, feet don’t feel clammy, let alone freeze’ 
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get caught without enough rifles on hand or readily 
made, versus inordinate expense doing both full-scale 
plus an inevitable disposal program years hence. 

Q What advantage does the new one have over the 
M-1, outside of being lighter? 

A I’ve got many thousands of rifle-toting soldiers 
behind me when I emphasize the point of lightness. 
But, since you ask, the rifle can be switched to full- 
automatic fire and we can feed it a 20-round clip, 
whereas the M-1 can handle only 8 cartridges at a 
time. Also the new one has a muzzle brake which re- 
duces recoil and helps hold the front end down for 
automatic fire. 

Q Is it as accurate at long range as an M-1? 

A Sure. 


Russians’ Machine Pistols 

Q Do the Russians have a fully automatic rifle? 

A I don’t know—at least in our terms. They use a 
lot of machine pistols—something like our subma- 
chine guns—which shoot pistol cartridges—not good 
for long ranges like a rifle but poison close up. They 
do not seem to have the great uniformity of rifles that . 
we have, or at least the Chinese Communists have a 
big variety—many models from a Czech semiauto- 
matic back to 1885-vintage Mannlichers and 1888 
Mausers for training and so on. Of course many of our 
World War II Garands and Tommy guns are in their 
hands too. 

Q Do you think our new rifles will be put in pro- 
duction at some time? 

A Yes, I’m sure they will. 

Q Is that a better rifle than the British? 

A The British have very understandable national 
pride in the new rifle and cartridge they have devel- 
oped. And, after all, two heads are better than one 
when shooting for a mutual objective. The cold-blood- 
ed fact is, however, that the British cartridge just does 
not pack the wallop that we want—and have already 
in the M-1, for that matter. 

Q And they don’t want to take the M-1? 

A No—they would like to produce the new rifle 
they’ve developed and have us adopt it too. They 
know the value of standardization same as we do. But, 
anyway, they don’t want to adopt the M-1 because 
when we start producing our new rifle they might have 
to make a second change. I think that is understand- 
able. 

Q Theirs doesn’t shoot as heavy a projectile? 

A It’s a smaller caliber. 

Q What is the objection to it? 

A The trajectory is not flat enough—there is not 
enough muzzle energy—in other words, it wouldn’t do 
as much damage as ours. 

Q We want to keep all the advantages and get some 
new ones, not give up some? 

A That’s right. 


( Advertisement ) 
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: The Metals 
that speak 
5 languages 


These metals speak in the cause of world 
peace ... in the assembly halls of the United 
Nations. 


You will find them at work in the amazing 
Simultaneous Interpretation System... the 
highly complex communication device that 
has broken down the barrier of language and 
brought order out of a Babel of foreign tongues. 


The Chinese representative, for example, 
steps up to the microphone. Almost instantly, 
his words are flashed to the listening dele- 
gates, not only in Chinese, but in French, 
Spanish, Russian and English, as well. Dele- 
gates have only to turn a dial to select the 
interpreter who is speaking in the language 
they understand. 


Now the United Nations delegates can do 
three days’ work in one. And time is precious 
to these men who, with words and ideas, 
strive for understanding on a universal scale. 


But this vital means of communication 
would not have been possible without copper, 
brass, lead, zinc, silver... metals and metal 
products such as those which flow in an ever- 
increasing stream from Anaconda’s mines 
and mills. 


Today, Anaconda is spending—and will 
continue to spend—many millions of dollars 
and many thousands of hours of research on 
a far-reaching program of development and 
expansion. Through increased production and 
the most modern manufacturing methods, 
Anaconda metals are keeping pace with 
advances in science and industry. 


All this, we feel, will help bring closer the 
day when metals will speak just one language 
—the language of peace. 


ANACONDA" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


EACH DELEGATE selects his preferred language on a dial. This elaborate 
system is highly dependent on parts made from copper alloys produced 
by The American Brass Company (an Anaconda manufacturing 
division). They range from contacts, terminals, plugs and switches to 
delicate brass and phosphor bronze parts in microphones and headsets. 


YOU TOO CAN SIT IN on meetings of the United Nations by means of 
television. Now, thanks to improved and widely used types of televi- 
sion lead-in lines ... developed in the research laboratories of the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company... you can enjoy clear, clean 
picture reception in both congested and remote television areas. 


MASTER CONTROL of the Simultaneous Interpretation System is a 
network of metal. In these times, defense needs have first call on 
all metal products. But Anaconda is producing more metals, develop- 
ing new sources of ores and improved methods of mining and 
manufacturing in order to meet the demands of science and industry. 
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PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
selenium, vanadium, superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys in sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 
forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





Jn New York —THe Wacporr-Astoria 
Tue Praza ano THE Roosevett 

Jn Chicago—Tue Conrap Hitton 

AND THE Patmer House 

In Wasbington, D. C.—THe MayFiower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

Jn St. Louis, Mo.—TuHe Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton BittmMorE 
Jn Fort Worth, El Paso, Lubbock, Texas— 
Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hitton Horec 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn San. Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacto Hitton 





AS WELL KNOWN AS THE MISSISSIPPI... in St. Louis 


Steeped in tradition, charm and individuality, the Jefferson—like the 
Mississippi—is a landmark in St. Louis. For convenience it’s close to 
the shopping district, the Municipal Plaza and the Auditorium. For 
comfort, all of its guest rooms and restaurants are air-conditioned. 
And for pleasant living it’s known for that extra touch of warmth and 
friendliness which makes Hilton hospitality famous across the nation. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


HAVANA....GUATEMALA CITY....BONN....PARIS.... 








>> While U.S. officials have their minds on Europe, Asia, New HampShire..... 

In Havana, less than 100 miles away from President Truman's headquarters in 
Key West, a fast-moving dictator kicks out a democratic Government and puts him- 
self in charge of the Republic of Cuba without bothering about an election. 

This makes six dictatorships, in effect if not in name, right in the U.S. 
back yard, in Latin America. Cuba now goes along with Argentina, Bolivia, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua and Venezuela in ditching democratic governments. 

And in four others--Colombia, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru--the governments 
are in office after elections that can be classified only as irregular. 

So 10 U.S. neighbors, of the 20 in Latin America, fall somewhat short of 
the U.S. definition of democratic governments, freely elected. 

U.S. dream of exporting democracy to the far corners of the world may or 











may not be working in Europe and Asia. It's obviously in trouble nearer home. 


>> Of a Sunday, Carlos Prio was the duly elected President of Cuba. Next day, 
Monday, Prio was fleeing for his life and Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista was run- 
ning the country. ‘The change was quick and easy. This is how it was done: 

At 2:43 a.m., Monday, an hour agreed on in advance, Batista showed up at 





Camp Columbia, the main Army base near Havana, and took command. 
Also at 2:43, Batista deputies appeared at La Cabana, the fortress across 
the bay from Havana, and with no trouble at all took charge of things there. 





By 4 a.m., 77 minutes later, Batista men had control of every military post 





in Cuba, had command of Cuba's Army, Navy, Air Force, the police as well. 
It was quite a surprise to Prio, the people of Cuba, and to U.S. officials. 


>> Word of Batista's coup reached President Prio too late for him to do much. 
At 6:30 a.m., shots from a police car Speeding past the presidential palace 

in Havana killed two of Prio's guards. There was no other bloodshed in the coup. 
At_7 a.m., President Prio announced Batista's seizure of Camp Columbia but 

said he was sure the Cuban Army and people would resist "this rash attempt." 





By then, however, Batista had already seized radio stations, newspapers, 
telephone exchanges. Radio broadcasts concentrated on music. News of the coup 
was Suppressed for the time being. Most Cubans didn't know what was happening. 
Prio's appeal to the Army was too late. Batista had gotten there first. 

At 8:30 a.m., Prio left the palace to take refuge in the Mexican Embassy. 





Batista machine-gunners, backed by tanks, took up positions at the palace. 
Five hours later, the radio announced that Batista was Cuba's chief of 
State. Batista was photographed smiling, tieless, an automatic in his belt. 





Next day, Batista met with his new Cabinet, raised Army pay, Suspended most 
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civil rights for 45 days, and said he'd see about an election a little later. 
Cuba took it calmly, if without enthusiasm. Business as usual resumed. 
It had been a quick revolution, apparently 100 per cent efficient. 


>> But it's rather embarrassing for U.S., trying to spread democracy. It is 
hard to explain, in Europe and Asia, when a U.S. neighbor and former ward sur- 
renders so quickly to a man with a gun. To add to the embarrassment..... 

U.S. intelligence didn't see it coming. U.S. was caught off guard. 

Batista is pro-U.S., hard to disown as a friend. He'll go along with most 
U.S. policies. During the war Cuba, under Batista, was a loyal, useful ally. 

A house cleaning does appear to be needed in Cuba. Batista's charge that 
Cuba's democratic governments permitted corruption and gangsterism has a basis. 
There has been a four-year total of 63 gangster shootings, many political. 

U.S., in this situation, is likely to accept Batista and hope for the best, 











>> Different kind of dictatorship faces U.S. in Guatemala. Here, hard core 
of 500 Communists controls the labor unions, in effect controls the non-Com- 
munist President of the country, and threatens U.S. investments and trade. A 
U.S. firm, United Fruit Co., under pressure by Communist-led unions, is having 
to pay $600,000 to workers for time when they were not working in the company's 
banana plantations, plus $500,000 in wage increases to dock workers. 

Communist idea is to squeeze U.S. firms dry, ultimately chase them out of 








Guatemala and take over the property. U.S., pledged to contain Communism, is 
baffled by this Guatemalan maneuvering, hasn't yet found how to counter it. 

In short: Latin America is adding to U.S. worries just when U.S. has its 
hands full overseas. U.S. may have to spend more time, money on its back yard. 





>> Soviet Russia is losing ground in Western Germany. This is the meaning of 
Moscow's latest proposal for a peace treaty with a unified Germany. 

Stalin seems alarmed at way West Germany is Slipping out of his grasp. So 
he offers a new concession=-peace terms by which Germany can have its own Army, 
Navy, Air Force. But Stalin is late. U.S. plan to rearm Germans is far ahead. 

Catch in Stalin proposal is that it says nothing cf free elections. Until 





all Germans, East as well as West Germans, are free to vote against Communists 
if they want to, Allies won't take Stalin's proposal seriously. As it is, Stalin 
won't let United Nations into East Germany to see if free elections are possible. 

Outlook: West Germans will soon be tied rather securely to U.S. and West 
Europe, lost to Stalin. He won't like this, will make sizable threats against 
Germans and Allies, but in the end probably won't go to war over it. 


>> In Paris, the French are now arguing among themselves over Indo-China in 
much the same way the U.S. has argued for years over China. 
Issue _in France is whether to go on fighting in Indo-China, or get out. 





Getting out means turning Indo-China over to Communists. French Communists 








Strongly urge getting out, much as U.S. Communists urged U.S. to quit China. 
French Government sees that quitting Indo-China means turning all Southeast 





Asia over to Communists, leaving Stalin free to turn on Europe. But taxpayers 
keep thinking how taxes might be lower, how maybe all France's problems might be 
solved if it weren't for that billion dollars a year spent on Indo-China. 

Both U.S. aid and U.S. pressure may be needed to keep France in Indo-China. 
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Oil* and Beechcrafts make a profitable mixture! 


Company-owned Beechcrafts slice travel time as much as 
PEC f . . ¢ . . 

19% for key executives in over 200 companies in the 
petroleum industry. This twin-engine Beechcraft Executive 
Transport cruises at 200 miles per hour — puts oil fields 
right next to home offices. 

Beechcraft serves ‘em all! In every field of industrial 
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BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


activity, Beechcrafts are helping America build faster... 
helping America do the double job of increasing defense 
production and keeping consumer goods rolling, too. 
Learn how a Beechcraft can serve your business profitably. 
Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


TWIN-BONANZA 
























People of the Week 


How It Feels to Be President . . . Truman’s Words On 
Russia . . . Politics . . . Corruption . . . ‘What a Life!’ 


Cold War. By January, 1946-six 
years ago—President Truman decided 
that this country could not get along 
with Russia, as Russian policy was de- 
veloping. The genesis of U.S. opposition 
to Russia and the present hot and cold 
war to which it has led is found in a let- 
ter to Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 
It said, in part: 

“At Potsdam we were faced with an 
accomplished fact and were by circum- 
stances almost forced to agree to Rus- 
sian occupation of Eastern Poland and 
the occupation of that part of Germany 
east of the Oder River by Poland. It was 
a high-handed outrage. 

“At that time we were anxious for 
Russian entry into the Japanese war. Of 
course we found later that we didn’t 
need Russia there and that the Russians 
have been a headache to us ever since... . 

“There isn’t a doubt in my mind that 
Russia intends an invasion of Turkey 
and the seizure of the Black Sea Straits 
to the Mediterranean. Unless Russia is 
faced with an iron fist and strong lan- 
guage another war is in the making. Only 
one language do they understand—How 
many divisions have you? .. . 

“I’m tired of babying the Soviets.” @ 


Truman vs. Stalin. “I had to send 
Harry Hopkins to see Stalin [during the 
San Francisco conference of 1945] in 
order to get Molotov to agree to the 
fundamental principles of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

On March 23, 1946, Mr. Truman made 
a note of a conversation with the U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia: “Told him to tell 
Stalin that I held him to be a man to 
keep his word. Troops in Iran after 
March 2 upset this theory. Also told him 
to urge Stalin to come to the U.S.A.” 

Sometime in 1948, not otherwise speci- 
fied, Mr. Truman jotted down: “There 
is a lot of conversation about a meeting 
between Stalin and me and I have al- 
ways said that if Stalin wants to come 
to Washington and visit the United States 
I would be glad to see him, but I can’t 
see where anything would be gained by a 
conversation with him.” & 


Atom Bomb. Mr. Truman learned of 
the atom bomb after becoming President. 
It was for him to decide whether it 
should be used. The President wrote 
later: 

“I gave careful thought to what my 
advisers had counseled. I wanted to 
weigh all the possibilities and implica- 
tions. Here was the most powerful weap- 
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Why did Truman sour on 
Stalin? What's the Truman 
political formula? What is it 
like to be President? 

The President's own pa- 
pers tell the story. 

William Hillman in “Mr. 
President’ (just published by 
Farrar, Straus and Young) 
has drawn on those papers 
to present the Truman story. 
Insight into history of these 
times is given by excerpts 
from the book. 





~—Photo by Alfred Wage from ‘*Mr. President’’ 


on of destruction ever devised and per- 
haps it was more than that .. . 

“It was not an easy decision to make. 
I did not like the weapon. But I had no 
qualms if in the long run millions of 
lives could be saved.” @ 


Corruption. “Where there is corrup- 
tion there are always the corrupters .. . 
We must find a way to make the cor- 
rupter as guilty legally as the one who is 
corrupted . . . I shall see to it that any 
federal employe, guilty of misconduct, 
is removed and punished. But I intend 
to protect with equal vigor the vast ma- 
jority of federal employes who are hon- 
est, loyal) and hard-working public serv- 
ants... 

“T think that every public official that 
gets more than $10,000 a year ought to 
show exactly what his outside income is, 
if lie has any. That should include dis- 





trict attorneys, Senators and Congres. 
men and everyone in the federal ser. 
HOB . os 
“One of the most important steps to 
be taken .. . is to put key Government 
officials under civil service. I recon. 
mended that collectors of internal rey. 
enue be replaced by officials operating 
under civil service. And I have directed 
that a study be made to see if we cannot 
make district attorneys and United States 
marshals subject to civil service . 
“There is going to be a how! from the 
patronage boys all the way down the 
street. But I will fight for this vital and 
urgent change.” (Undated.) & 


Congress. “Congress meets—too bad, 
too. They will do nothing but wrangle, | 
am to address them soon. They won't 
like the address either.” (Jan. 6, 1948.) 

“I am sending the Congress a Civil 
Rights message. They, no doubt, will 
receive it as coldly as they did the State 
of the Union message. But it needs to be 
said.” (Feb. 2, 1948.) 

“The Congress has a right to invest 
gate and pass laws to remedy thos 
things which are not done correctly by 
the Executive. But the Congress has 10 
right to interfere or hamper the Pres: 
dent in the enforcement of the laws 
passed by Congress.” (Undated. ) 

“When men are tried and abused 
publicly by irresponsible Senators who 
hide behind their immunity it is almost 
hopeless to try to get good men for re 
sponsible positions.” (Undated.) & 


The 1948 campaign. “I am going 
to make a common-sense, intellectually 
honest campaign. It will be a novelty 
and it will win.” (July 16, 1948.) 

“The nomination of Dewey ...! 
think will make the campaign easier- 
all he can do is to make a ‘warmed over 
approach to the situation with which 
the country is faced and I don’t think 
the country is going to take a ‘warmed 
over’ approach.” (1948—otherwise ur 
dated. ) 

“If the Republicans continue to per 
form as they have, I don’t think there is 
any doubt in the world but what we wil 
win.” (1948.) @ 


Politics. “The maneuvers in a batt 
are like the maneuvers in_ politics. I 
the military they have what they call é 
five-paragraph order. 

“In the first paragraph, you make 2! 
estimate of the enemy, his condition an 
what he can do. 
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“In the second paragraph, you make 
an estimate of your own condition and 
what you can do. 

“In the third paragraph you decide 
what you are going to do. 

“The fourth paragraph—you set up 
your logistics and supply sources to 
carry out what you are going to do. 

“And in the fifth paragraph, you tell 
where you are going to be so that every- 
body can reach you. 

“That is all there is to politics.” & 


Political advice. “Politics begins in 
the precincts. A young man who wants 
a political career must be willing to work 
wherever he can do the most good. If he 
can poll the precinct for his organization, 
he ought to do it. If the organization 
asks him to run for committeeman, he 
ought to do it. I did, and I got licked 
the first time I ever ran for township 
committeeman. But I profited by the 
experience .. . 

“One rule that I did make in the be- 
ginning in politics was that I would 
have nothing to do with money, I just 
wouldn’t handle it. I wouldn’t collect it, 
| wouldn't distribute it, I wouldn’t have 
anything in the world to do with it. And 
the boss politicians respected me_be- 
cause of this although they never did 
understand it.” 


Pendergast machine. Mr. Truman 
came up in politics as a henchman of the 
Kansas City organization of T. J. Pender- 
gast, who went to prison for tax frauds 
in 1939. In a memorandum prepared for 
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THE FIRST NOTES penciled by the 
President, were dated April 13, 1945 


the author's use, Mr. Truman later said: 

“There has been much _ speculation 
about my relationship politically with 
T. J. Pendergast (Tom). He became a 
powerful political boss in Missouri after 
1926... 

“T. J. Pendergast never talked to me 
about my actions as a county judge—ex- 
cept in the routine matter of party pa- 
tronage and . . . one time when he sup- 
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THE PRESIDENT HOLDS HIS MORNING STAFF MEETING 


ported me on . . . bond-issue contracts. 
He only got in touch with me once when 
I was in the Senate and that was when 
Senator Alben Barkley was running for 
Floor Leader. Jim Farley called Mr. 
Pendergast and asked him to call me 
and ‘tell’ me to support Barkley .. . I 
told him I was pledged to Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi . . . 

“On no other occasion did T. J. Pen- 
dergast ever talk to me about my actions 
in the Senate . . . I never deserted him 
when he needed friends. Many for whom 
he’d done much more than he ever did 
for me ran out on him when the going 
was rough. I didn’t do that—and I 
am President of the U.S. in my own 
right!” 


Office-tenure limit. “Twelve years 
of Washington is enough for any man,” 
Mr. Truman said in an undated memo- 
randum. “After 12 years of service, no 
President, Senator or member of the 
House of Representatives should be 
eligible for re-election. 

“We would help to cure senility and 
senioritv—both terrible legislative diseases 
nationally—if 12 years were the limit of 
service for President, Senator and Con- 
gressman.” 


MacArthur. “I reached a decision 
yesterday morning, after much consider- 
ation and consultation on the Command- 
ing General in the Pacific. It will un- 
doubtedly create a great furor but under 
the circumstances I could. do nothing 
else and still be President of the United 
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The scene in Mr. Truman's office each morning when his staff reports to him and gets its instructions for the day. Facing 
camera, on Mr. Truman’‘s right, special counsel Charles Murphy; on his left, military aide Gen. Harry Vaughan. On the sofa, 
left to right: administrative assistants David Stowe, Donald Dawson, and George Elsey (now with the Mutual Security Admin- 
stration). Backs to camera, left to right: secretary Matthew Connelly, executive clerk William Hopkins, presidential assistant 
John Steelman, naval aide Admiral Robert Dennison and press secretary Joseph Short. 
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When you think 
of OIL... 









































America can be proud of its oil in- 
dustry! In five postwar years the 
United States oil industry has in- 
vested over 10 billion dollars in new 
wells, gasoline plants, tank cars and 
other equipment to add to the na- 
tion’s tremendous oil production. It 
produces 6 million barrels of oil every 
day, more than half of the 11 million- 
barrel world production. Since oil is 
essential to the welfare of our Nation, 
it is reassuring to know that this 
enterprising industry, in 1950, was 
discovering a gallon and a half of oil 
for every gallon used. 










Peoples First has served the na- 
tion’s oil industry throughout its 88 
years of existence. Peoples First’s 
relationship with businesses of all 
kinds can place a wealth of financial 
experience at your service. We invite 
you to use the facilities of one of the 
nation’s largest banks for your 
regional or national requirements. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 






Member Federal Dep t Insurance Corporation 
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. . » ‘An administrator cannot run the whole show 


States. Even the Chiefs of Staff came to 
the conclusion that civilian control-of the 
military was at stake and I didn’t let 
it stay at stake very long.” (April 10, 
1951.) 


The President’s job. “The President 
has an executive job that is almost fan- 
tastic . . . An administrator cannot run 
the whole show himself, no matter what 
the institution is, government or busi- 
ness. He must have an efficiently or- 
ganized staff around him and then he 
must delegate authority ... 

“I inherited some excellent men from 
Roosevelt's staff. But I expanded the 
staff... Then I went ahead with my re- 
organization by setting out for each assis- 
tant a certain kind of work to do, and 
each confines himself to that task. Nat- 
urally, the executive assistants consult 
together . . . it saves me from having to 
make trivial decisions . . . 

“I think I have revived the Cabinet 
system and that I have made it work as 
a real group of administrators and ad- 
visers to the President . . . Each Cabinet 
office: ends to his own business... I 
think I have got the most co-operative 
Cabinet that any President ever had. 
There is no clash in my Cabinet at the 
present time at all. If there is [ll soon 
see that something is done about it... 


“I always consult with my Cabinet q 
major policy decisions.” 


‘Potomac fever.” “I have had som 
men around here with the itch for powe 
or self-aggrandizement . . . You alwayyl 
find that there is an excellent chance fg 
jealousy and bickering among people 
who are close to the fount of power, Yoy 
have to watch that all the time. Most, 
the times I have had to make Changes jg 
the official family around the Whig 
House is when someone gets too big f 
his breeches, or he makes it unpleasap 
for those that he has to serve.” 


Achievements. Toward the end of 
1951, Mr. Truman was asked to summa 
rize what he considered the accomplish 
ments of his Administration. He said: 

“We have prevented a third Word 
War. And we have kept the American 
economy on an even keel. The Russians 
had the idea that after 1946 we would 
explode and then the Russians could 
have had the world to themselves. We 
have managed to keep that from hap 
pening. 


Plaintive note. Jotted after a lon 
dinner surrounded by liveried White 
House servants: 

“What a life!” —@ 
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A MEMO ON MR. ‘X’ WRITTEN ON SEPT. 19, 1946 
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. | do not understand a dreamer like that’’ 
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She’s touching bottom.---in efficiency 


Now everybody's on top 











This Moore Speedifold form speeds work 


A diver’s helmet wouldn't hamper her 
any more than the slipshod system the 
whole office had to live with. Efficiency 
was lacking, work was delayed, de- 
liveries fell behind. This showed up in 
Company earnings because the cost of 
doing business was kept high. 

Things improved after a Moore man 
looked at 4 separate forms that slowed 
operations. In their place he designed a 


|-part Moore Continuous Speedifold 
form that combines—in one typing— 
invoice, shipping memo, packing slip, 
label and delivery receipt. It saves 3 
typings, speeds work, keeps cost down. 

Want top efficiency? Call in the 
Moore man. He offers you the widest 
range of forms. He knows how to de- 
sign the right business form for every 
form of business. 


MOORE Goousiness FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. O Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 
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Sales Books for Continuous Interleaved Continuous 
Every Business Operation Typewriter Forms Register Forms 





Registers 
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Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 





Speedisets for Fast Marginal Punched 


Carbon Extraction Business Machine Forms 






THIS IS KENTUCKYy 


home of the fleetest horses and the finest Bourbone.... 
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“CLOCKING DAYBREAK’’ BY JOHN CLYMER FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION 


THIS is KENTUCKYS _— From the Bluegrass of Kentucky 


comes the most famous of America’s 


FAVORITE BOURBON ls] elaaiing the finest of our 


/ So when Kentuckians themselves 
make Early Times their own favor- 
ite straight Bourbon—that's some- 
thing for you to remember the next 
time you buy whisky. 

Youll find that Early Times is 
all whisky, fine whisky—heart) 
but never heavy. That's why it’s 
every ounce a man’s whisky—every 
man’s best whisky buy. 










because it's 
every Ounce a man’s whisky 


ARLY TIME 





If you would like a color reproduction 
16”°x12”, suitable for framing, send 50c 
to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept USAM, 
Louisville ], Kentucky. 


Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 








EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD «+ 86 PROOF 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Is New England industry dy- 
ing out? Not so you can notice 
it, Despite alarms, it's a pretty 
healthy neighborhood. 

Some plants are _ shutting 
down, moving out. But others are 
taking up the slack. This survey 
shows a lot of bustle and life in 
a so-called ‘‘stricken area.’ 


BOSTON 


Each time the textile and shoe in- 
dustries run into one of their periodic 
slumps, the country reads that New 
England is on the way out as an in- 
dustrial area. Textile mills are seen 
moving South where labor is cheaper, 
and the shoe industry is 1eported to 
be heading West. 

The impression is left that the six 
States in the northeast corner of the 
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NEW INDUSTRIES FOR OLD 


Northeast Hums Despite Textile Losses 


country are in a bad way. Committees 
are formed. Studies are made, speeches 
given, and the rest of the country takes 
it for granted that New England is 
through. The present is one of those pe- 
riods when the New England area is sup- 
posed to be in a big and rapid decline. 

Actually, there is a great deal of kick 
left in this part of the country. In fact, 
there are more signs of industrial health 
than of industrial decline. 

The South, it is true, is attracting 
some textile mills making a variety of 
products of cotton, wool and synthetic 
fibers. As unions in the North have 
forced wages up, the unorganized work- 
ers of the South could be employed at 
lower wages and higher work loads than 
workers in New England. Employment 
in the textile industries of this area is 
down 62,000 from the recent peak. In 
rayon and cotton mills, 59,000 workers 
are either laid off or working part time. 

But the whole textile industry, both 
North and South, is in a slump. 


New England’s Industries 
Shifting, Not Slipping 





In the shoe industry times are not 
good either, although there is some evi- 
dence of recovery. This industry also has 
been in a nation-wide depression, but 
employment and production declined 
more in New England than elsewhere. 

New England on the whole, how- 
ever, is far from being depressed. Non- 
farm employment, at 3.5 million, is back 
to the wartime peak. People’s incomes, 
in the aggregate, are at record heights. 
New Englanders’ liquid savings average 
50 per cent higher than those in the rest 
of the nation. 

What actually is happening in New 
England is that other industries are ex- 
panding to take up the slack resulting 
from declining activity in shoes and tex- 
tiles. New England plants are busy mak- 
ing machinery, aircraft, airplane parts, 
electronic devices, precision instruments, 
all kinds of metal goods. The machinery 
industry alone, including electrical and 
other kinds of machines, employs 320,- 
000 workers, against an average of 
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Photos: Textile Information Service, General Electric 
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Textiles are drifting 
slowly to the South. 


Shoe manufacture is 
losing in importance. 


Wage level is higher above 
South’s than it was. 


Employment is down 62,000 
in textile industries. 


Sales slump in textiles and shoes 
is a year old, not yet ended. 


Shift in New England is grad- 
ually away from cheaper tex- 
tile products, toward special 
















Quite Favorable 





Metalworking industry 
is expanding. 


Electronics, precision instruments, 
other industries are growing fast. 


Highly skilled and intelligent labor 
is attracting specialized industry. 


Over-all employment is 
back at the wartime high. 


Same setback is hitting rival firms in 
South, elsewhere. Next move is up. 


textiles and toward aircraft 
parts, machine tools, electronics 
and metalworking in general. 


@ 1952. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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Try the modern pencil 
that's so much easier 
to hold and use... 
You'll like the way it 


writes—black, clear 
folate Mell-velae 


Futura is a Tryrex Pencil — 
that means it’s shaped to 
fit your hand— won't roll. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. | 


Springfield, N. J. 
Makers of OMEGA Color Pencils 
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* Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA 
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Convenient 

to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and re- 
furnished. Console Television 
available in all rooms and suites. 

Single from $8, Double from $11. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18, 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846, 
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. . - Former textile mill 
is home for varied firms 


300,000 for the textile industry and cur. 
rent textile employment of around 255, 
000. The metalworking industries as 
group employ about twice as many peo. 
ple as the textile mills. 

This Northeast industrial region, jn 
fact, has become the heart of the na- 
tion’s specialized industries. The area 
contains a large number of highly skilled 
workmen, and manufacturers are at- 
tracted to the region to use this source 
of labor. 

General Electric Co., for example, is 
the largest single employer in New Eng. 
land, with a score of plants located here, 
Next to G-E come United Aircrart and 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding. 

Abandoned textile plants often are con- 
verted to manufacture different products, 
This trend began in 1936 in Manchester, 
N.H., when the world’s largest cotton 
mill went bankrupt. Faced with the 
threat of becoming a “ghost town,” Man- 
chester citizens bought the old mill and 
offered to sell or rerit space. Today that 
plant houses 127 separate firms, manu- 
facturing a variety of products. Citizens 
in Nashua, N.H., also took over a mill 
vacated by Textron, Inc., and provided 
space for a dozen firms whose activities 
range from making electronic equipment 
to greeting cards. 

This example is being followed in other 
cities and towns. In Lawrence, Mass, 
Western Electric Co. is moving into a 
former textile mill and plans to employ 
2,000 people to make telephone equip- 
ment. In Rhode Island, a huge textile- 
finishing plant has been converted to 
the manufacture of aircraft parts. 

Other places besides textile towns are 
attracting industries. An electronic plant 
is moving into Waldoboro, Me., a small 
community famed years ago for building 
wooden ships. The citizens built an $56,- 
000 factory by public subscription and 
have leased it to Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

The practice of building plants and 
offering them to new industries is spread- 
ing. In eastern Connecticut, which has 
lost a number of textile mills, a three- 
county development corporation has 
been formed to buy or build factories 
for lease to new manufacturers. If this 
plan succeeds, manufacturing will re- 
vive in 6 cities, 49 towns and 6 boroughs. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are con- 
sidering programs for public financing 
of factories on a State-wide scale. The 
New England Council, a group of private 
citizens, has been promoting new indus- 
trv in this region for 25 years. 

Recovery in textiles, meanwhile, 
not being neglected. Most textile plants 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


What doesn’t belong in this picture? 





The skating rink? No! The rink was machine 
sanded by Behr-Manning Resinized Speed-Grits Floor 
Sanding Paper. Roller skates, too, get smooth-running, 
long-wearing qualities from operations involving Behr- 
Manning and Norton abrasive products. 

The research lab? No! aLuNpuM refractory labora- 
tory ware in a variety of sizes and shapes is widely used 
in laboratory work for operations involving incineration, 
filtration and aeration. 

The clock? No! Many of its parts are deburred and 
finished by means of Norton AaLUNDUM Tumbling Abra- 
sive. 

The milk? No! Practically every piece of modern 
dairy — depends on Norton and Behr-Manning 
products for its manufacture and maintenance. 


SOLD 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO MAKE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ABRASIVES AND ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


The street car, the washing machine, the bon-bon 
dish also owe a large part of their existence to Norton 
and Behr-Manning products used during manufacture. 

The stranger in the picture is the robin. Any man- 
made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, 
leather, ceramics, plastics — depends in some impor- 
tant way on products that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr- Manning. 

Norton Company makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 

tories, Norbide grain and molded products, grinding and 


lapping machines, non-slip floors. Norton Company, 
Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


Behr- Manning makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, 
abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton 
Company, Troy, New York. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


BEHR-MANNING 
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hrysler Artem 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HEATING 


Zestful, carefree Comfort Zone 
living is yours at low cost 
with Chrysler Airtemp. 
Ask about the 
Year-’Round Air Conditioner 
created to provide automatic 
heating and cooling. 
To enjoy summer comfort, 
“~~ if you now have a 
forced air furnace, just add a 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
cooling unit—the only air 
conditioner with a Sealed 
Compressor that is warranted 
for 5 years! 


There is a Chrysler Airtemp product or system 
to control indoor climate the year ‘round — 


heating or cooling—in one room or an entire 
building —Residential, Commercial, Industrial. 





AIRTEMP DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Special Report 





. . . Most of New England’s 
cotton plants likely to stay on 


in New England are less modern and less 
efficient than new mills in the South, but 
by no means all of them..An important 
segment of the New England industry 
has installed the most modern automatic 
textile machines. which can spin any 
tvpe of fiber and process any blend of 
natural or synthetic fibers. These plants 
are deemed able to compete with any 
producer anywhere. 

A large producer of woolen and 
worsted goods in Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, can deliver within a few days any 
one of hundreds of different styles of 
fabrics, in almost any quantity. Another 
manufacturer in Rhode Island can start 
turning out any kind of apparel fabric 
that a garment manufacturer may want 
within three hours after a purchase order 





—Textile Information Service 
TEXTILES 
. old industry modernizes 


is placed in New York. Firms like these 
usually get a large share of whatever 
business is available and even under 
present depressed conditions manage to 
keep fairly busy. 

The main trouble with the textile in- 
dustry, however, is that new machines 
and higher efficiency have come too little 
and too late for many mills. The New 
England textile industry has been de- 
clining in national importance for a gen- 
eration. In 1919, 38 per cent of pay rolls 
in textile mills was in New England. 
By 1947, that percentage had dwindled 
to 23. Last year more mills shut down 
in New England and relocated in the 
South. 

There is hope, however, that New 
England will be able to retain nearly all 
its present share of the cotton and rayon 
business. This hope is strengthened by 
widespread belief that conditions in the 
industry will improve this year. 


Continued decline in the importance of 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
It is a real and constant threat. 
Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too, 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





One-Hour Furnace Tested 


ase. SAFES 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT.U-3 











ee Write TORO, Dept. U32, Mpls. 6, Mint. 


“Toro makes America’s most 
complete line of power mowers!” 
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_.. Tourist business and 
hools boost area’s income 






~w England’s wool industry is expect- 
4. This area still has close to 60 per 
nt of the nation’s woolen mills, the 
wth only 13 per cent. New Englanders 
jmit that there are conditions resem- 
ling those in the cotton industry, and 
any expect mills to migrate to other 
eas. The forecast is, however, that 
New England will keep from a_ third 
» half of the country’s wool capacity. 
Other resources also contribute to 
iw England’s activity. The vacation 
Iysiness is estimated to have grossed 
456 million dollars in 1951, with tourists’ 
commodations showing a 6 per cent in- 
ease over 1950 in occupancy and a 7 
her cent jump in receipts. Half of this 
come is provided by out-of-area travel- 
»s. Another good year is expected in 



















PRECISION INSTRUMENTS __ 
. . new industry flourishes 


1952, with increased travel from Canada, 
ince that country has removed all curbs 
on travel allowances. 

The trend in vacation business is away 
fom resort hotels and toward motor 
courts, cabins and tourist lodges. 

New England’s colleges and prepara- 
tory schools account for 237 million dol- 
las a year, arising from an educational 
plant estimated by the New England 
Council to be worth nearly 1.2 billion 
dollars. Each year some 50,000 students 
fom outside New England attend school 
here, and spend about 85 million dollars 
a year, 

The main reliance of the area for in- 
dustrial health, however, lies in the con- 
tinued growth of the metal industries. 
\pansion in this field is expected to 
set declines in the textile industry 
ind keep the working population busy. 
he six States in the area are striving 
toward this end with a large degree of 
-Operation, 
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Where. men can't go 
What men can't do 
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To operate a valve in 
the next county now 


Cutler-Hammer Motorized Valve 
Operators can speed production, 
save time, manpower and expense 


Cutler-Hammer Motorized Valve Op- 
erators open and close any valves in a 
fraction of the time required for their 
operation by hand. They do this accu- 
rately and easily even when pressures 
are so high men find the valves almost 
impossible to handle unaided. They do 
this quickly and safely where valves 
are too hot or their location is hazard- 
ous for men to approach. They pro- 
vide instant control of valves miles 
distant, as on pipelines for oil, gas and 
water... with convenient pushbuttons 
and indicating lights in one or more 
places wherever desired. They are vital 
units in the automatic control of many 
complex chemical processes. 
Cutler-Hammer Motorized Valve 
Operators are offered in a complete 
line, for valves of every type and size 
from " up. Their performance shows 
clearly the years of experience that 
brought them the exclusive features of 
design which prevent damage to valves 
and jamming of valves at high tem- 
peratures and pressures. If you have 
a problem of valve operation, we will 
be glad to have a Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineer work with you without any 
charge or obligation. Write or wire to- 
day. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


an aa" ~~ ee 
CUTLER: HAMMER 
RaEERNTy paaennee 
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STRIKES: BIG OR LITTLE? 


This could be a year of big 
strikes after two years of quiet. 

The situation is made to order. 
Employers are pinched by controls 
that let pay rise rather freely, but 
tighten the lid on prices. 

Profit margins, hit by high 
costs and high taxes, are too low 
to give much leeway. There isn‘t 
much left for wage raises. 

Showdown in steel, coming 
soon, will be the first big test. 


Relations between employers and 
unions may be heading for an explo- 
sion. A number of major industries are 
on the verge of important show-downs 
over pay raises. A series of big strikes 
could result. 

If those strikes come, they will end a 
two-year period of comparative peace 
in labor relations. As the chart below 
shows, the last upsurge of strikes came in 
February, 1950, when 8.6 million man- 
days of work were lost. Since Septem- 
ber, 1950, any month 


losses in one 





Man-Days 
Lost 


(millions) 


20 


Steel 


| 
Autos 


15 





1946 


Source: BLS 
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Electrical Equipment 


Showdowns Ahead in Coal, Steel, Railroad 


have never exceeded 3 million man- 
days. This is far below the nearly 23 
million man-days lost in February, 1946. 

Now the strike curve is starting up 
again, and the next few months could 
bring trouble. The makings of another 
strike flare-up are to be found in the cur- 
rent wage talks and others due soon. 
Unions are finding the Government fairly 
liberal in the size of pay raises it ap- 
proves, but employers find themselves 
caught in a price squeeze. Industry is 
told by Government that it must finance 
a large part of wage increases out of 
profits, but profits already have been re- 
duced by taxes and high wages. 

Danger spots where strikes could 
develop include a number of big in- 
dustries. 

Railroads last week were given a 
small sample of what may be ahead for 
others. Three operating unions shut down 
most of the New York Central system 
with a surprise walkout. The Govern- 
ment, which seized the roads in 1950, 
was able to stop the strike with an in- 
junction, but the basic wage dispute re- 
mained unsettled. Other rail strikes could 
result. 

Steel is heading into a deadlock on 
wages and prices. Steel companies will 


Strike Season: Another Wave Coming Up? 






























balk at giving sizable pay raise if th 
can't get comparable price increas, 
This industry then might get a sty 
that would close down other related j 
dustries. 

Coal operators also are likely to re 
wage increases on the ground that 
coal market cannot stand any large-sqj 
boosts in prices. John L. Lewis hay 
tipped his hand as to how much he yj 
ask. 

Oil companies were spared an i 
mediate strike when unions agreed ; 
wait for a verdict from the Wage Stabji 
zation Board, but a serious walkout « 
come later. 

Electrical equipment is another du 
ger spot. Unions are out to get new py 
raises and other concessions, althoug 
increases negotiated last year have jy 
been approved by the Wage Boar 
Unions are rejecting preliminary offers 
management. 

Rubber firms are being accused }j 
CIO officials of trying to wreck tl 
United Rubber Workers, as new way 
talks approach in this industry. Unia 
leaders are threatening strike action. 

Woolen mills are split, with som 
willing to let strikes occur while othes 
are seeking compromise settlements wit 
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— Light, accurate, the sculptor’s touch. 


Like Monroe’s famous “Velvet Touch,” gentlest yet most positive 
keyboard ever to speed the action of any adding machine! 
Where the figure burden is heavy, Monroes 
lighten the load . . . increase production, save 
overhead, lessen fatigue. Ask your operators 


if those aren’t the reasons they prefer Monroes. 


vy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


vx High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 
Monroe Adding Machine 


vy Streamlined Design assures effortless, with “Velvet Touch" Keybourd 


one-hand operation 
vy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 


chances of error 
Bry ates: Seth Sand 10 cctemnn, MO N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING © CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


narrow and wide carriages 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND... BETTER BUY 








Interested in Plastics at 
British Industries Fair 


“Without a doubt the British Industries Fair 
displayed the greatest variety of quality mer- 
chandise that I have ever seen at any trade 
exhibition,” said Mr. Kotkin, President of 
Plastic Process Company, Los Angeles, spe- 
cialists in extruded plastics products. “The 
plastic displays were exceptionally good, and 
enabled me to make several interesting busi- 
ness contacts.” 

1952 British Industries Fair—London and 
Birmingham, May 5-16. For complete de- 
tails, write or phone the nearest British Con- 
sulate, or; Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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. . . Unions seek more than cost-of-living raise; 


the CIO to keep their mills going. The 
union has been holding out against pay 
cuts demanded by some firms. Cotton- 
textile mills are likely to avoid strikes 
in most where arbitration ma- 
chinery is available. 

Telephone workers have wage de- 
mands hanging fire, and a strike is pos- 
sible. Quickie walkouts on other issues 
already have taken place in some areas. 

Telegraph employes also are talking 
of a walkout at Western Union, in a dis- 
pute over wages. The company says it 
cannot afford to meet union demands. 

Shipbuilding might have walkouts in 
some yards, where CIO Shipbuilding 
Workers has been deadlocked for weeks 
in wage negotiations. 

Aircraft strikes are a_ possibility in 
cases still pending at the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Causes of the growing crisis are 
hard to find. Unions are pushing for 
raises that go beyond cost-of-living ad- 
justments. They find that the Wage 
Board has various formulas that can be 
approve raises. Wage 
controls, therefore, don’t exert too much 
control over union demands. 

Employers, on the other hand, find 
another branch of the Government tak- 
ing a tougher attitude on prices. The 
Office of Price Stabilization will not 


cases, 


not 


used to sizable 


= 
sanction price increases large enough ti 
finance wage raises allowed at the Wag, 
Stabilization Board. The Government f 
tells employers to absorb part of 4h 
added labor costs by taking it out 9 
profits, but profits are being reduced 

by taxes and higher operating cost 
Employers, caught in that squeeze, ap 

not willing to hand out pay raises oy 

the same tree-and-easy basis that y. 

ions have been accustomed to in recey 
vears. Somebody has to give, or they 

will be strikes. | 


A slump in some lines of busines 
such as textiles, serves as a Warning to 
employers that boom. times may end 
quickly for them, too. They see that tex 
tile companies are handicapped in som 
cases by high union wages, with th 
unions fighting against pay cuts at q 
time when employers want to reduce 
their compete for 
whatever business is available. Even jf 
price ceilings are raised by the Offce 


costs in order to 


of Price Stabilization, some industries 
cannot boost their prices because of 
competition. 

Compromise settlements may avert 


some of these walkouts. Others may b 
delayed by injunctions under the Tat 
Hartley Act. But the tightening wage. 
price situation is threatening a new up 
swing in the strike chart. 





LABOR BY-PASSES TRUMAN 


Kefauver Wins Union Vote in New Hampshire 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Union leaders, studying the results 
of the New Hampshire primary, are 
finding little to cheer about. The “labor 


vote,” supposedly in the bag for Presi- 
dent Truman, turned out to be more 
of a Kefauver vote than a Truman 
vote. 

Most of the State’s union leaders 
backed the slate of delegates pledged 


yet most of the industrial 
size gave majorities to Sena- 


the Democratic 


to Truman, 
areas of any 
tor Estes Kefauver in 
preferential primary. 
In seven of these industrial cities, the 
score was: Kefauver, 10,609; Truman, 
9,313. In only two of these—Dover and 
Somersworth—did Truman get a majority. 
In the textile cities of Manchester and 
Nashua, where unicns have a foothold, 
Mr. Truman ran second. In Nashua, he 
ran a bad second, losing out to Ke- 
fauver by 874 to 1,996 votes. In Man- 
chester, where a labor committee put on 
a strong campaign for Truman, the Presi- 





dent trailed Kefauver by 479 votes- 
5,415 to 5,894. 

In Portsmouth, Rochester and Berlin 
Truman also .ran second, but by smaller 
margins. (For results of the preferential 
voting in these seven cities, see the table 
on page 65.) 

It all adds up to a disappointing shov- 
ing for the union political committees 
In sizing up what happened, the unio 
people are discovering some _ politic 
facts of life that will be useful in future 
primaries of 1952. 

Union backing, as the results show 
does not always mean_ union votes 
Rank-and-file workers may not be % 
easy to sell on President Truman thi 
year. 

Union people don’t always turn out t 
vote in the numbers that their leades 
expect. There are about 45,000 unio! 
members in the State, but Mr. Trumal 
received less than 17,000 votes in all. 
Most of the union strength is in te 
CIO Textile Workers, and leaders 0 
this union were active in Truman’s cal 
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.-and it has been 
getting more fantas- 
tic ever since, 

It involves billions 
the fate 
of millions of people, 








of dollars, 








and a shocking list 
of famous names. It 
has been whispered 























at cocktail parties, 
in banking circles and among government 
employees. It has been an open secret in 
international politics—but it has never been 
told to the American public. 

Now—because THE Reporter understood 
its historic importance, had the journalistic 
know-how to ferret out its facts, and has the 
courage to publish it—America can read the 
story of The China Lobby. 

As you read it, you'll learn about the 
strange collusion between a group of Chinese 
and a handful of Americans—some impelled 
by naive idealism and some by naked crook- 
edness. You'll learn how a plot which was 
born in secret places of power blossomed 
across the Pacific, reached into the highest 
places in our national Capital, embraced 
politicians, and profoundly touched the very 
core of our foreign policy. 


You'll hear an influential Chinese official 
boast to a State Department officer: “There 
is practically nothing that goes on in your 
government of which I do not learn within 
three days.” You'll read secret messages 


Embassy in Washington and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa. 

You will realize that you are reading a 
story which should inspire a Congressional 


The story began in 1940 when 
a dapper, Chinese gentleman 
arrived in Washington... 


which passed in code between the Chinese. 





investigation, It is a story that will shock 
America, 

This is THe Reporter reporting. If you 
want to know not only what is happening, 
but also why it is happening and what its 
effects will be, count on THE REPORTER to 
provide you with information-in-depth about 
the vital issues of these vital times. As you 
read it, you develop an awareness and under- 
standing of great events—their tensions and 
cross-currents and implications—that you 
never had before. You read crisp, fast-moving 
articles that really clarify world affairs and 
make them important to you personally. 

The regular price of THE Reporter is 25¢ 
per copy, or $5.00 per year, but if you sub- 
scribe now—in time to start your subscrip- 
tion with the first “China Lobby issue’—you 
will receive... 

1. The next 18 issues—regularly $4.50— 
for only $2.67. 
2. The Political Yearbook-1951, just off 
the presses, which is a survey of how 
America and freedom are faring, THE 
REPORTER publishes this fine volume 
each year exclusively for its subscribers 
and gives it to them without charge. 
3. Two ADDITIONAL copies of THE 
Reporter free—making a total of twenty 
issues and The Political Yearbook —if 
you enclose the $2.67 with your order, 
which saves us bookkeeping and billing 
expense. And the twenty issues of THE 
Reporter alone would normally cost 
you $5.00 at your newsstand! 
In its April 15th and 29th issues, THE 
REPORTER magazine will present the results 
of its year-long investigation of The China 
Lobby. Reserve your copies of these issues 
by mailing the coupon today. 














SPECIAL 


TRIAL OFFER 


18 issues of THE REPORTER 
for only $2.67 


(a saving of $1.83 from the 
regular single-copy price). 





* THE 
~ POLITICAL 
YEARBOOK-1951 


This unique, analytical history 
of our times tells between cov- 
ers the story of the year just 
passed. The purpose of the 
Yearbook is to survey how 
America and freedom are far- 
ing. Magnificently bound, it is 
a rich source of permanent 
reference, a treasure house of 
facts and ideas. 
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© MAIL THIS SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION COUPON NOW @@ 
THE REPORTER—A Fortnightly of Facts and Ideas 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Enroll me as a subscriber to THE Reporter at the special low 
introductory rate of $2.67 for 18 issues, and send me my free 
copy of THe PotiticaAL YEARBOOK-1951 immediately. 

C) Bill me 

CO I am enclosing $2.67. Include 2 Extra issues for cash pay- 
ment, making a total of 20 issues. 








062 


Reporter 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Be sure that your subscription begins with the issue 
that starts the China Lobby story. The supply will be 
exhausted quickly. Mail the coupon today. 


NAME 















ADDRESS. 

















Labor Week | a 
I like it ATA . . . AFL Teamsters were | it pays to 


in Kefauver camp 


. : a a 
paign. However, many union members do business in 
remained away from the polls or voted 


for Kefauver. 


Labor leaders, themselves, will. not 
be united this vear on Truman, if he New York State 


runs. A labor split helped the Kefauver 









































forces in New Hampshire. The CIO | 
backed Mr. Truman, as did leaders of an_ | Firms doing defense business 


independent shoe union. But AFL offi- find a New York State loca- 
cials in Washington apparently put pres- | tion means convenient and m 
sure on New Hampshire AFL leaders | quick access to competent sub- 


to keep out of the primary campaigns. 
No AFL representatives appeared at a 
big labor rally for Truman, although one 
AFL man, acting as an individual, in- | 
dorsed Truman in a radio speech. 


contractors and suppliers. For 
the smaller producing firms 
within the State, this concen- 
tration of defense orders means 


The AFL Teamsters actually support- unlimited opportunities for 
ed Senator Kefauver. They got the word subcontracts. Whether you are 
small or large, a New York 


State location always offers fi 
many advantages. For book- 
let ‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,’’ write: N.Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 197, 112 Si 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





Individually fitted Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We'll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 
Harter Corp.,304 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


i —_— 

W HARTER 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
































PITTSBURGH'S 
ONLY NEW HOTEL 





























~Wide World 
SAFEWAY STORES VOTERS IN MANCHESTER, N. H. Completely air-conditioned v 
INCORPORATED | . . . wouldn‘t follow the leaders levision and radio 
Preferred and Common | pseen toon: .  Gorages 
Stock Dividends from Daniel J. Tobin, national president he oF peas 
Bead | of the union, who turned against Presi- | The 
ces ea | dent Truman some time ago. | y) (Or.4 23 PANO) 
=— porated, on March 4, | A tew offic ils of the railroad unions | ' 
aie 1952,declared quarterly | were supporting Senator Kefauver as in- |= &§ @1G4—) D 
~~ dividends on the Com- dividuals, although their unions did not Pittsburgh 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common take a public stand. Soh ah Gitte Tou 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. A Democratic split also hurt Tru- ahs os Be. aaa 
The dividend on the Common man in New Hampshire. Union officials 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, say Democratic ward leaders in Man- 
aad is payable April 1, sit ta ver chester failed to work hard enough for 
stockholders of record at the close of ai ise, 
business March 19. 1952. Truman, although the machine there 
in ditt Aue aietien et Cueieneed supposedly was supporting the President. 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per Similar quarrels between the CIO and 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 regular Democratic leaders are cropping 
to stockholders of record at the up in other cities, and may grow more 
close of business March 19, 1952. serious as the year progresses. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. A slow start in the labor campaign 












March 4, 1952. helped to defeat Truman, CIO officials | WILLIAM LAND, Managing Director 


believe. Partly because few were worry- Phone: Grant 1-6060 
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Old Schenley ... Taft trailed ‘Ike’ 


in most labor areas 
is 8 year old 
ing about Kefauver getting anywhere, 
. the labor committee failed to swing into 
Bottled in Bond action for Truman until about af ten 
before the election. Then, the committee 
100 proof whiskey. officials found that many of the local un- 
ion leaders were not interested in work- 
ing hard for Truman. Some CIO groups 
did little campaigning. If CIO officials 
ae ia! in other States show as little enthusiasm 
most bonded whiskies, as did many in New Hampshire, leaders 
fear the CIO political drive will make 
little headway this year. 
Workers, the results show, voted in 
? liberal numbers for Republican as well 
than twice as much. as Democratic candidates. Union lead- 


Available for the 


Twice as old as 


yet it costs far less 





New Hampshire's Votes 





first time since Repeal. In Labor Centers 
DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
100 Proof Kefauver Truman 
. . Manchester 5,894 5,415 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey ae 1996 874 
Full eight years old Berlin 1,200 1,115 
Portsmouth 295 225 
Dover 384 749 
Rochester 277 173 
Somersworth 563 762 
Total 10,609 9,313 
Ay REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 

(i Eisenhower Taft 
“] Manchester 3,746 4,614 
Ve Nashua 1,369 1,307 
Berlin 933 333 
Portsmouth 1,179 804 
Dover 900 826 
Rochester 900 738 
Somersworth 149 126 
Total 9,176 8,748 











ers attacked Senator Robert Taft for his 
association with the Taft-Hartley Act, yet 
Taft carried industrial Manchester over 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower in the Repub- 
lican preferential primary. But he trailed 
Eisenhower by 428 votes in the seven 
industrial cities listed in the table on 
this page. 

The results show that the Democrats 
are much stronger in the industrial areas 
of New Hampshire than in the State as 
a whole. The combined Kefauver-Tru- 
man vote in these seven cities ran about 

2,000 ahead of the Eisenhower-Taft to- 
OLD tal, although the State-wide totals gave 
a 3-to-1 edge to Republicans. 
Three of the seven cities gave more 
SC EI E NLEY votes to the two leading Republican can- 
didates than to the two top Democrats. 
Those cities are Portsmouth, Dover and 
01952 SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y.@. | Rochester. 
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is the finest- 


tasting whisky 


in the world! The 


every drop of 


its whisky is 8 years 


old or older, 


blended with smooth 


neutral spirits. 


86.8 Proof 


35% Straight Whisky 
65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


\ 


Ay y, 
Selenley 


©1952 SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y. C. 


Sir John Schenley 


world’s choicest blend, 
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U.S. DEFICIT—BRITISH SURPLUS 


Spending for Defense Is the Big Difference 


Britain’s new budget allows 37 
per cent for defense, 63 per cent 
for other programs. 

That's the reverse of U.S. 
budget, which allots the bulk of 
spending to defense. 

Churchill, unlike Truman, is 
keeping his budget in balance. 
He manages that by holding de- 
fense outlays to 4.3 billion dol- 
lars, against 51 billion in United 
States. 


LONDON 

At a time when the U.S. Govern- 
ment is heading into a period of 
heavy deficit financing, the Churchill 
Government in Britain is managing to 
balance its budget, with some revenue 
to spare. 

The budget contrast between the two 
principal nations involved in the West’s 
struggle against Communism is pointed 
up sharply by the new British budget. 
just made public by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler. 

Spending by the British Government 
is heavy, when measured by the coun- 
try’s total economy, but small by com- 
parison with U. S. Government outlays. 
Mr. Butler discloses that he will allow 
only a moderate increase in the new 
budget year, beginning April 1. 

Defense spending gets less emphasis 
in Britain. Other costs, notably for wel- 
fare programs, dominate the budget. 
That will still be true under the Con- 
servative Government, as it was under 
the old Labor Government. 

In U.S., it’s the huge outlay for re- 
armament—including the cost of help- 
ing to rearm Britain and other allied 
nations—that throws the budget out of 
kilter. Costs of welfare and other non- 
defense programs are holding steady or 
declining. 

The facts, briefly, are these: 

To run the British Government in the 
year about to start will cost the equiva- 
lent of 11.9 billion dollars. 

To run the American Federal Gov- 
ernment in the year beginning July 1 
will cost 85 billion dollars. That’s the 
official budget estimate. 

British Government costs are to rise 
120 million dollars: over this vear. 
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Tax Pinch: It Hurts 
More in Britain 
(Married Couple, Two Children) 

New 

Net Income U.S. Tax British Tax 

$ 2,000 $ 0 $ 100 
2,500 22 225 
3,000 133 386 
4,000 355 755 
5,000 577 1,125 
10,000 1,774 4,024 
15,000 3,236 7,514 
20,000 5,000 11,424 
25,000 7,004 15,554 
50,000 21,088 38,924 

100,000 56,032 87,674 

200,000 138,320 185,174 

500,000 411,224 477,674 


Note: Net income is the amount left 
after deductions for business expense, 
charity, interest, etc. 











U.S. Government costs are to go up 
by 14.5 billion dollars. 

At the end of the coming fiscal year, 
the British Government expects to chalk 
up a surplus of 1.5 billion dollars in its 
current operating budget. 

The U.S. Government forecasts a defi- 
cit of 14.4 billions, a new record except 
tor vears of World War II. 

For defense, Britain is to spend 4.3 
billions, an increase of 170 million dol- 
lars over the amount budgeted for the 
fiscal vear about to close. 

U.S. spending for defense and related 





CHANCELLOR R. A. BUTLER 
. . no red ink 





costs, including the cost of rearming 
allied nations, is projected at 65.1 billio 
dollars, an increase of 15.4 billions ove 
the spending forecast officially for thi 
fiscal vear. 

Actual spending for defense may fal 
behind budget estimates in both coup 
tries. Rearmament programs are behin( 
schedule now. 

In Britain, the amount budgeted fo; 
defense in the vear ahead represents ley 
than 37 per cent of the total that the 
Government expects to spend. 

In U.S., the cost of military services 
alone represents 60 per cent of the 
budget. Add in the costs directly related 
to rearmament, such as atomic develop. 
ment and foreign aid, and total defense 
outlays account for 76 per cent of the 
budget. 

Mr. Butler’s budget figures make it 
clear that his Conservative Government 
is not yet ready to sacrifice any major 
portion of the welfare system that it ip- 
herited from the Socialist Government 

Food subsidies are to be cut by 44 
million dollars a year. (See page 37. 
That will have the effect of increasing 
the Englishman’s cost of living. Health 
services will be trimmed a bit in cos. 

But other benefits will be increased. 
Social services, in total, will cost more 
in the year coming up than in the present 
year—nearly 50 million dollars more. 

Old-age pensions will be increased. 
Education benefits will go up in cost. 
Family allowances, the Government’ 
direct payments to families with chil: 
dren. will be stepped up. 

Despite all that, Mr. Butler has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his new budget in the 
black. 

Taxes give the average Briton littl 
to cheer about. 

Mr. Butler is easing up on taxes here 
and there. But, at the same time, he is 
slapping on new taxes that add to the 
burden. British taxes, in total, are com- 
siderably heavier than U. S. taxes. 

That’s true even though British Gov 
ernment revenue in the new fiscal yea' 
is to be only 13.4 billion dollars, agains 
an official forecast of 71 billion in U.S 

Revenue comparisons are deceptive 
because Britain has only a third as larg 
a population and a seventh as much mi 
tional income as U.S. Since incomes a 
lower in Britain, there is less money " 
tax. : 

About 2 million Britons, the ones 
the bottom income brackets, are to be 
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The F9F-6 COUGAR is a sleek, swept 
wing successor to the battle-proved 
Grumman PANTHER, the first jet 
used in combat by our Navy. Much 
faster than the “over 600 mph” 
PANTHER, the new COUGAR has 
the same low landing and take-off 
speed. This difficult performance 
combination is ideal for carrier and 
front line operations by Navy and 
Marine Corps pilots. 








GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 





IN COLOMBIA— 


180 
Correspondent Bank Offices 


in Major Trading Centers 


Colombia’s trade with the United States exceeds 
$600,000,000 annually. Coffee, its principal export, is an 
essential item in America’s daily living. A population of 
12,000,000 makes Colombia the fourth largest of the Latin 
American republics, and it is becoming an increasingly 
important market as plans for industrial expansion and 
development of the country’s natural resources are being 
realized. 

Ties of friendship between the Chemical and all leading 
Colombian banks go back over half a century, thus placing 
us in a position of prominence in this growing market. Our 
customers may look to us, and to our correspondent banks 
with their 180 branches which fully cover the country, for 
prompt, efficient service and reliable up-to-the-minute 


information. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Management Staff, the Production Staff, the Engineer- 
ing Department, and the officials responsible for sales, dis- 
tribution, and transportation are Very Important Purchasers. 
These very important men and their assistants naturally are 
cover-to-cover readers of U. 8. News & World Report. It is 
the magazine that keeps them informed on basic trends— 
which today, more than ever, is “‘must” news. 


Advertising in this magazine gains prestige 
and importance when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess of 450,000. 


U. 8. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 

















Finance Week 





Britons still pg 
world’s stiffest income tax, 


dropped from the income tax rolls 4 
individuals will get a small cut in ta 

The personal exemption and ally 
ance for dependents will go up. Al 
there will be an increase in the earned 
income credit, a system that gives 
hand to the wage earner. 

The purpose of these changes is to gf 


set part of the effect of reduced fog 


subsidies. Also, Mr. Butler is trying 4 
persuade Englishmen that it is wo 
while to earn more money by work 
overtime. Many workers have complaid 
that taxes destroy the incentive to j 
crease incomes. 

With the tax cuts now promised, 
British people still will be paying ¢ 
world’s stiffest income tax. In the midi 


BRITISH TANK 
... defense without deficits 


brackets, the British tax is more thal 
twice the amount of the federal incon 
tax in U.S. A comparison of individ 
income taxes in the two countries 4 
various pay levels is shown by the tabk 
on page 66. 

Mr. Butler figures that, despite the 
duction in income tax, total revenue! 
the new budget year will rise by about 
billion dollars. Tax take will be high 
and incomes are expected to rise. 

Automobile license fees will go 9 
from $28 to $35 a year. The gasoline ti 
will rise, making the total price aboq 
60 cents per U.S. gallon. The ta@ 
tickets to athletic events will be i 
creased. Telephone and _ postal chargé 
will be marked up. British people ¥ 
have to pay more for their Gove 
medical service. 
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British corporations get a cut in the 
lls, Mecial taxes on distributed and re- 
n tasfihsined earnings. This tax puts a penalty 
allow, earnings that are paid out to stock- 
). Alwders in dividends. 

eared At the same time, Mr. 8utler imposes 
gives Mo excess-profits tax. The net burden on 
porations is increased. 

The new EPT, dated back to last Jan- 
d fof. 1, applies to profits in excess of an 
Ving Hverage based on earnings in the three- 
Wotfhear period 1947-49. EPT rates are mod- 
vorkilfiid after the schedule in force in U.S. 
Dlainedll 39 per cent on profits defined as ex- 
{0 ifs, EPT ceiling is set at 18 per cent of 
}company’s total profit. 

The new corporate tax level in Great 
itain, counting EPT, will be roughly 
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BRITISH AUTOS 


' Taxes make driving expensive 











parable to that in the United States, 
the average, 
ey about 60 per cent of profits in 
aXes, 

Britain’s problem is that her taxes 
low are at or near the point of diminish- 
Hg returns. Mr. Butler, in preparing 
his budget, searched for new revenue 
pources, and found the field severely 
imited. 

If the British were to go in for major 
few defense outlays, the cost would 
fave to be paid with borrowed money— 


e tha 
intel hee corporations, on 
lividua 
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- aboither that, or the welfare programs 
tax am"ould have to be curtailed. 

be ig The Government fears the inflation- 
charge’) effects of deficit financing and the 


le wi litical effects of a heavy cut in social 
mmelg"ices, The solution, to date, is to 
id down defense costs. 
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COSTS 
DOWN. 


WAREHOUSE 
NOTHING ! 


THESE IN FROM 
CHICAGO 
LAST NIGHT. 





Whe 


IS GEARED TO YOUR SALES, 
AND IT KEEPS WAREHOUSE 


FLYING TIGERS FLEW 


resident of Motorola Inc., says... 











HAPPY “LANDING, ROGER. THEY MUST BE 










BIRDMAN. PUTTING MOTOROLAS IN 
ANOTHER EVERY ROOM OUT THERE! 
L.A. JUMP ? | 





THANKS FOR THE 
SERVICE , JOE. YOUR 
WAREHOUSE !S SURE 

ON ITS TOES. 


Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. Are You? 


Write for 


8 











S/N se, 





“THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO" 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE 


tng liger line lie: 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Management- 
labor 


Cooperation 
OKLAHOMA STYLE 





3,500 Oklahoma workers gathered along the 
Douglas Aircraft runway in Tulsa recently to 
catch their first glimpse of America's fastest 
jet bomber, the B-47. These Oklahomans spent 
eleven months retooling the giant Douglas 
plont for B-47 production while management 
assembled the necessary skilled manpower, 
materials and tools required to build the 
world's fastest jet bomber. Now . . . Okla- 
homa management ond labor ore ready to 
go... eager to surpass the fine production 
records set during World War Il. Additional 
Oklahomans are joining the aircraft expansion 
program in Oklahoma, anxious to help pro- 
duce the necessary bombers and fighters for 
America’s defense. 


Oklahoma management ond labor have co- 
operated fully to help equip our people with 
the necessary skills needed for industrial 
expansion by creating and supporting courses 
of instruction which train men for industry. 
Oklahoma labor will produce the world's 
fastest jet bomber, and they can learn the 
necessary skills required by YOUR business. 
Plan to move to Okichoma . . . Oklahomans 
have the desire, enthusiasm and drive to help 
YOU prosper from your very first day with us. 


Send for a complete ‘‘confidential”’ 
survey report reloting to your own busi- 
ness, which will be promptly prepared by 
the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 








Boord. 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
Write to — Mort Harrison 


State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


















Sebake ‘Sbore Ne foney 
IN OKLAHOMA 





We’ve Been Asked: 








ABOUT SHIFT IN TAX COLLECTING 


Is the new change in tax-collecting 
machinery going to affect every 
taxpayer? 

No. That’s not probable. But whén the 
reorganized collecting machine gets fully 
into operation, there will be important 
changes for some taxpavers—particularly 
those who pay several kinds of tax and 
those with complex tax problems. 


Just what is the change that will take 
place? 

The entire setup for the administering 
of tax collection in the field is to be suc- 
ceeded by a new system. The present 
64 collectors of internal revenue are to 
be replaced by deputy district commis- 
sioners. These will be responsible to 
about 25 district commissioners. In addi- 
tion, there are to be about 25 field in- 
spection offices. Washington headquar- 
ters of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
also is to be revamped. with three as- 
sistant commissioners of internal revenue 
taking the place of present assistant and 
deputy commissioners. All posts in the 
Bureau, except that of Commissioner, 
will be filled under Civil Service rules, 
rather than by _ political appointments 
as heretofore. 


When will the new rules be in effect? 
The Treasury will begin to make the 
changes almost immediately, but it will 
take time. The aim is to have the new 
system in operation by next December. 
but it probably will take longer to get 
all of the office space needed and to ear- 
ry out all of the details of the change. 


Will taxpayers file next year’s tax re- 
turns in a different place? 

The locations of the district offices. where 

returns are to be filed, will usually be 

in the same cities as the present 64 offices 

of collectors. The routine of filing will 

be about the same as in the past. 


Who will be helped by the change? 
Taxpayers who will benefit most. ac- 
cording to sponsors of the reorganization 
plan, are those who have complicated 
tax problems or who have several types 
of dealing with tax collectors and those 
who seek adjustments or appeals and 
such. Procedures now will be simplified 
for them. 


How will these taxpayers be helped? 
For one thing, there will be less running 
around. Up to now, a businessman often 
has had to look up three or even more 
tax agents in connection with his returns. 
Often these agents were in different 
buildings or even in different towns. 
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Simplified Routine 


@ Taxpayers now are to have a 
new setup for collections. 





' 







@ Many will be helped by simpli. 
fied methods of settling disputes, 






@ Present collectors will be re. 
placed by Civil Service officials, 














Under the new program all of theg 
agents gradually will be placed together 
under one roof. A businessman or othe 
taxpayer, when that happens, often wif 
be able to settle all of his tax problem 
in one visit to the new tax collectors 
office. 













Or take, for example, a department stor 
with various tax problems. It sometimeg 
has had its books examined _ separately 
by a series of tax agents. They checked 
the records of the company’s income 
tax, its withholding and Social Security 
taxes and its excises. This took time and 
trouble. Now, when the new plan gets 
working, all of these checks will be 
made at one time. 












Will everybody be helped by the 
change? 
Not everybody. A person whose income 
is almost entirely in salary or wages, whi 
has no tax problems and who files a sim Cor 
ple tax return will go about it as in the nee 
past. If he needs help or advice in mak f Th 
ing out his return or runs into other difi- hig 
culty, he can go to the tax office for a J nee 
sistance. suy 
bas 
What about tax appeals? ! 
The plan is to set up uniform procedure Ab 
for appeals on all types of tax cases J An 
Many of these will be settled in the dis J ins 


trict commissioners’ offices. Under the J ma 
plan, fewer tax cases will go to Wash J sh 
ington for determination; officials in the 
field will have more power to mak J ex 
settlements. Action also is expected t | fig 
be faster. is 


This is the new tax setup that now ist 
go into effect after a bitter fight in Cor 3 
gress. Sponsors of the plan say, among 
other things, that it will streamline t 
administration, give protection agails = 
corruption and_ privilege, bring abou 
economies and improve the service 10! 
taxpayers. Opponents, on the other han¢ 
say the change will cost more, will ope! 
the way for more corruption and will 
strip the Commissioner of most of his 
powers. 
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Communications: Fire instructions received at artillery post. Weight of today’s 
“walkie-talkie” has been brought down to 20 pounds~ largely by use of aluminum 


ight, Strong Links for the Chain of Command ! 


Communication units...the links of the “command chain”... 

need the light weight. strength and rustproof durability of aluminum. 
They need aluminum for non-magnetic shielding, and for the 

highest electrical conductivity per pound. In shipment, many parts 
need the protection of aluminum foil...as do rations and medical 
supplies. The military uses of aluminum multiply...from planes and : Reynolds, a major supplier of 
bazookas to radar towers and walkie-talkies! ; - SP a aluminum cable, has played 


And the civilian uses of aluminum multiply no less amazingly. A an Senet pan t4 t8e 

. oil t electrification of rural Amer- 
ica. Most power transmission 
lines are aluminum (ACSR). 


Aluminum for your communications...transmitters. antennas, receivers. 
And for your home-building...windows. gutters. reflective 
insulation. More and more aluminum in refrigerators. washing 
machines. automobiles. Aluminum foil packages on your market 
shelves. And Reynolds Wrap. the pure aluminum foil. in your kitchen. 
Military needs come first. but the goal of today’s production co Sooo 
expansion is more aluminum for civilian use. too. We face a double job: actual estimate (caracty |i 
2 : f ; a 2 ’ PRODUCTION OUTPUT INCLUDING PLANTS | | 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynolds igen hee sais 
is working at that double job full time. full speed. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Defense needs limit 
Reynolds Wrap... 
Return Flight Guaranteed! 


The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company — 
a historic chapter in the company’s 33 years of continuing growth. 


DS ALUMINUM 


Tune in every Sunday...Tallulah Bankhead in ‘“‘The Big Show’’ NBC Radio Network 





IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is ag 
working against time to build 24 its Air Power, 


is not for us to say how much Air 


ower this coun 


should have—that is for your Congress to de cided i 
We do, however, feel a responsibility to he!) you «. 
understand the vast complexity of modern aire raft 
manufacture and operation so that you may realize 
why the job at hand takes so long and costs so much» 


...and why America’s 


security demands a long. 


range Air Power program in peace as well as war, 


NEW CHANCE VOUGHT “CUTLASS,” A TAILLESS TWIN-JET NAVY FIGHTER, IS CATAPULTED FROM THE DECK OF THE U.S.S. MIDWAY 


YOUR NAVY IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB= 


EXPANDING CARRIER AVIATION 


When Japan surrendered in 1945, the 
United States Navy had 99 aircraft carriers 
ready for combat. Five vears later. when 
war broke out in Korea. the number had 
dwindled down to 15—all the Navy could 
afford to operate on its limited appropria- 
tions. 

In 1950 Congress acknowledged the 
need to rebuild our carrier strength and 
voted emergency appropriations to start 
meeting today’s urgent needs and to pro- 
vide a basis for future planning. 


But the truth is that no amount of 


money can rebuild the Navy's carrier 
forces overnight. 
Months and months are needed just to 


make one new carrier “combat ready. 


For a carrier at sea is no less than a ‘‘float- 
ing air base” in itself, 

First it must have approximately 100 
top-performance aircraft— 
designed 


airplanes 
both jet) and piston powered 
and built to meet aviation’s never-ceasing 
advances. 

It must house over 3.000 men, provid- 
ing them with sleeping quarters. kitchens, 
laundries. hospitals any service which 
men at sea for months on end are likely 
to need. ; 

It must launch and land planes which 
eet heavier and faster 
sign. And these planes must not only be 
manned 


with every new de- 


by pilots and air crewmen who 


require literally years of training—but 


they must be maintained. This means 
scores of skilled technicians and fully 
equipped machine shops. 

Add to all the above the need for train 
ing crews in ship-handling. gunnery, com- 
munications. and other sciences. and you 
begin to see what a tremendously compli: 
cated job the Navy is tackling in just this 
one phase of r Power. 

To succeed, the Navy needs a realistic 
public understanding of the time factors 
een d in the expansion of Air Power. 
and ree ognition of the hard fact that bi 
Power must be consistently maintained in 
peace if it is to be relied upon to help 
prevent—or ti —the terrible emergency 
ot war. 








ACARRIER FOR THE FUTURE, the U. S. S. Forrestal STRIKING POWER of a big Navy carrier consists of approximately 100 highly 
will be the world’s largest. Construction will begin this versatile airplanes—fighters, attack aircraft, and helicopters which must do 
year, but she will not join the fleet until about 1955. Even everything from interception and ground support to dropping torpedoes and 
moth-balled carriers from World War II, if they must be bombs. Manufacturers are currently tackling the problems of greatly expanding 


modernized, take over a year to be returned to service. 


FLIGHT CREWS—Fledgling pilots shown above _ gine operation, gunnery and navigation, as 
are nearing the end of a rigorous 18-month well as flying. Almost equally complicated is 
training period during which they master such _ the training of thousands of technicians 
subjects as aerology, communications, jet en- (five to each plane). They must be able to (Above they learn jet engine maintenance). 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION is now considerably accelerated, thanks to hard work 
and close cooperation between Congress, the armed services and the aircraft 
industry; and in spite of shortages in machine tools and materials. But modern 
planes take longer to design and to build. The Vought “Cutlass” (above), for in- 
stance, is only now getting into quantity production, after six years of development. 


the production of existing types and also speeding development of new ones. 


repair countless items—from radar wiring to 
firing mechanisms to jet afterburners—with 
which a modern airplane is apt to be equipped. 


ENGINES (like Pratt & Whitney Turbo-Wasps, above), 
pose problems equally great. Here again, years are re- 
quired to design, pion and produce new types. All these 
factors show that long-range peacetime planning is the 
soundest, most economical solution to air power problems. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ~- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


























"What are FLExLoc locknuts?’’ 


““They’re nuts that hold assemblies together, and 
they just won’t work loose like ordinary nuts.”’ 
worse, because they may necessitate shutting 
machines down. When that happens, pro- 


controlled within such narrow limits that they 
have been used successfully on plastic studs. 


lock when you stop turning them—they don't 
have to be seated. 


a 
Nuts that loosen are headaches, or even ary Sse iN FLEXxLoc locknuts are stop nuts, too. They 


duction flops, assembly lines stop, and delivery 
promises are not kept. FLEx.Loc locknuts offer 
a simple solution to such problems—they don’t work 
loose. And though they stay put, they can easily be 
removed with a wrench when necessary. 

Standard FLEx oc Self-Locking Nuts have a higher 
tensile value than most other locknuts. They’re not 
affected by temperatures up to 550°F. Their torque is 


FLEXLOC Self-Locking Nut 


The Government is now taking almost all of 
our FLEXxLoc output. We’ll be glad, however, 
to supply you with samples for testing on your equip- 
ment. Let us know the size and number you need. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 26, Pa. 


% FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What you are likely to see for most of this year is a fairly high degree of 
business stability. Activity: high in general, no sharp ups or downs. 

Numerous signs point to a stable trend ahead for business activity. 

Industrial production has been level for five months. 

Personal income has not changed much since last October. 

Supply of goods for arms, civilian business and consumers seems adequate. 

Buying by business firms and by individuals is conservative. 

Fact of the matter is that the country seems to have adjusted nicely to the 
arms program and now is set to go ahead with a minimum of disturbance. 

















The inventory "indigestion" that has troubled business since last summer 
appears to be about over. Stocks no longer seem excessive. 

Business inventories in the aggregate amounted to 1.58 times sales for 
January, compared with 1.67 times sales in December, 1.7 times in September. 

Factory stocks in January were 1.83 times sales, lowest since June. 

Wholesale inventories were 1.12 times sales, against 1.23 times in July. 

Retail stocks, at 1.44 times sales, were at the lowest ratio in a year. 

This improvement in inventories indicates that business firms will be 
ordering from suppliers before long to replenish their stocks. But nothing like 
the buying rush of a year ago is to be expected. 
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Personal income in January was running 257.3 billions a year. That was 1.3 
billions a year below the December rate. 

Lower dividends and smaller farm incomes are responsible for the drop. 

Wage and salary receipts are holding level at 171.9 billions a year. That 
is another sign of stability in over-all business activity. 

- Siness proprietors showed a slight gain. Rents and interest were level. 

Prospect is that wages and salaries will show an increase during the year 
as the arms program expands and as Government aid flows to jobless areas. 

















Signal for higher wages already has been flashed by the Government. 
Construction workers are told that the Wage Stabilization Board will 0.K. 
hey wage boosts of 15 cents an hour in 1952. That comes on top of the 10 per cent 
ids. boost allowed under the old cost-of-living formula. 

Wage Board reasons this way: Other industries are allowed a 4.7 per cent 
boost above the 10 per cent formula. That would mean 12 cents to construction 
lof workers. Additional 3 cents is sanctioned as a fringe allowance. 
ver, Construction industry also gets a sanction to start a welfare program. 
1ip- Employers will be allowed to give 7.5 cents an hour to welfare funds. 

















Truck drivers in the Midwest get WSB approval for a 19-cents-an-hour raise. 
DN That applies to 36,000 members of the AFL Teamsters Union. The raise, agreed to 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


by employers, is expected to set a pattern for the Southeast and Southwest. 





Steelworkers are believed to be in line for a 15-cents-an-hour boost. 

Steel-wage raise can be expected to touch off a wide demand for more pay. 

Standing in line for pay boosts are coal miners, workers in electrical- 
equipment plants, rubber workers, oil-refinery employes, aircraft workers. 

Question is whether raises will be easy to get this time. A good many 
industries resent the profits squeeze that higher wages threaten. Others are 
afraid that price increases will result in lower sales. 











Steel industry, for example, insists that any wage increase approved by 
WSB must be fully offset by higher price ceilings. 

Steel-price rise of $2 a ton, average, will not satisfy steelmakers. 

A price rise of $4 to $6 a ton for steel companies is reported to be the 
least needed to offset wage costs involved in a 15-cents-an-hour raise. 

Government price controllers are reported to be willing to allow the 
$2-a-ton price boost, but no more. It looks like a touchy situation. 











Government controls actually are likely to prove to be rather loose when 
it comes to really tough situations. That goes for wages, prices, rationing. 

Material allocations, for example, are easing on a wide front. 

Price ceilings become less important as buyers' markets appear. 

Latest relaxation is indicated for the building industry. Government is 
expected to allow construction to proceed next autumn on stores, banks, hotels, 
office buildings, other commercial structures that have been prohibited. 

These are Simply additional examples of the easing that results from a 
stretched-out arms program and a sizable increase in total output. 














Arms orders, however, are due to increase in the months ahead. 
Military wants 186.3 billion dollars for the arms program. It has some 
of this money now, probably will get nearly all it requests. 
Arms commitments, however, total only 89.1 billion dollars. 
Still to be obligated is 97.2 billions under the program as plazxned. 
Defense program, as shown by these figures (latest available), is less than 
halfway along. That is a fact of great significance to business. 

















Even further behind are the actual deliveries of things ordered. 

In hard goods--planes, tanks, shells, guns, etc.--deliveries stand at 13.8 
billion dollars, with 99.7 billion still to come. 

In construction, deliveries amount to 2 billions, with 9.3 billions ’to come. 

In soft goods, deliveries are 6 billions, with 7.6 billions ahead. 

Point to note: Hard-goods deliveries have scarcely begun, in terms of the 
total program. It promises rising activity in durable-goods industries for 
many months to come. Soft-goods orders, on the other hand, are over the hump. 

Military construction also is due to rise sharply. 


























A petty-cash system is being installed in the Government. 

Government payments for postage, texi fares, equipment repairs and other 
small expenses can be made from petty-cash accounts. Single payments can be no 
larger than $50. Idea is to cut red tape. It should please suppliers. 
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The great Coal Field 
Section of The Land of 
Plenty — source of the 
world’s finest all-pur- 
pose bituminous coal 
-». ideal for heat, for 
Power, and for by- 
Product use. 


Do you use COAL 


Factories in the Land of Plenty’ are close-by 


the World’s finest Bituminous Coal ... and 
next door to Major Markets, Too/ 


If you want your factory close by 
an abundant supply of the finest all- 
purpose Bituminous coal available, 
mined in the center of Norfolk and 
Western territory, and still within a 
500-mile radius of major national 
markets. . . locate it in The Land of 
Plenty.* GOOD plant sites are avail- 
able here, offering you the man-made 
and natural industrial advantages 
essential to efficient production and 
distribution. 

One of the nation’s leading coal- 
carriers, the Norfolk and Western has 
spent and is spending millions of 
dollars to provide the finest coal- 
handling facilities that money can buy. 
Modern, powerful steam locomotives, 
thousands of sturdy steel cars, grade 
A roadbed, over a century of exper- 


























ience, efficient and strategically 
located yards, great piers at the Port 
of Norfolk, capable of handling over 
1!. million tons per month. . . plus 
trained specialists, including com- 
bustion engineers who always are at 
your service are distinct ad- 
vantages for coal using industries in 
The Land of Plenty. 

If you use coal in your business, 
let the Norfolk and Western show you 
exactly what the Land of Plenty 
offers your SPECIFIC type of manu- 
facture. Write the Industrial and 
Agricultural Dept., Drawer U-507, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roan- 
oke, Virginia. Your inquiry will be 
held in strictest confidence, and you 
can depend upon the information 
we supply. 


onpoth.. Western. 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY 
%* VIRGINIA e WEST VIRGINIA e¢ OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e MARYLAND e KENTUCKY 
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U.S.News & World Report 


== has now crossed 


yon 
pxore® 


the 500,000 mark in 
\ net paid circulation 





U.S.News ¢ World Report 


is the only major 

weekly magazine which 
has doubled the circulation 
it had in 1945 


More useful to more readers 


More valuable to more advertisers 
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Growing supplies of raw materials and 
foodstuffs are helping to protect the 
public against any squeeze on_ its 
standard of living through shortages 
or higher living costs. 

Steel, one of the most vital raw ma- 
terials, was turned out by mills at a 
rate of over 110 million tons per year 
in the week ended March 15. It was a 
new tonnage record. 

Autos and trucks rolled off assembly 
lines at this year’s highest rate in the 
two weeks ended March 7. The Gov- 
ernment will permit the industry to 
produce at a rate of 4.2 million pas- 
senger Cars per year in the second quar- 
ter. This represents a sizable gain over 
earlier plans. 

Construction activity also is being 
spared some of the squeeze previous- 
ly planned for it. Officials now esti- 
mate total construction for 1952 at 
28.25 billion dollars, down only 5 
per cent from last year’s record dol- 
lar value. 

Structural steel, chief bottleneck to 
heavy construction, is being directed 
into new channels by the Government. 
Plant expansion, declining from a peak, 
is taking less. Military construction is 
going ahead more slowly than first 
expected. More of the metal is to flow 
into commercial, religious and com- 
munity buildings. 

Home builders are beginning to lift their 
sights. 

Homes started rose to 77,000 in Febru- 
ary, only 5 per cent below a vear ago. 
The Government's goal of 800,000 
starts for 1952, recently considered the 
most that could be built with avail- 
able metals, now is thought by offi- 
cials to be a minimum. A level of 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








900,000 to 1 million is expected, com- 
pared with 1.1 million in 1951. 

Demand for homes so far gives no sign 
of falling below supply. Terms of 
mortgage credit were relaxed by the 
Government last year on homes sell- 
ing for less than $12,000. The supply 
of mortgage credit now promises to be 
adequate. 
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Soft spots in the economy seem likely to 
continue as supplies of basic materials 
rise. 

Retail trade was still sluggish at de- 
partment stores in week ended March 
8. 

Trade inventories on February 1 were 
the same as on January |. Retailers 
had cut their stocks 12 per cent below 
last year’s high, wholesalers 3 per cent. 


SS: 





Supply of farm commodities, now a, 
ple, can become burdensome fg, , 
number of products as the year wex 
on. Heavy production of pork, egy 
and poultry already has driven pri, 
down sharply. More cattle will prob; 
bly be sent to market this year; her 
have risen 11 million, or 15 per cen 
in 3 years. The Government has asked 
farmers to plant large acreages ( 
corn, wheat and cotton. If the west}, 
er is good, bumper crops can for 
prices down by election time pe 
November. 

Farm-product prices, at wholesale, hay: 
fallen 9 per cent from last veatr's hig 
Processed foods average lower. A shar 
drop in cotton and wool prices hj 
helped put textile and apparel pric 
down 10 per cent. A drop in hik 
prices partly brought about a 20 pe 
cent decline in hides, skins and leathe 
goods. 

The farmer's price advantage over tli 
city dweller has melted away. As the 
top chart shows, prices received }) 
farmers have fallen to the level ¢i 
prices paid. 

The farmer's net realized income, : 
prices continue to fall, will be le 
than he has hoped for. To maintai 
his income, he will have to lean mor 
on Government price supports. 

Retail food prices on February 25 wer 
down 2.3 per cent from January Jj 
Living costs, as a result, have stopped 
rising. 

Purchasing power of consumers wi. 
rise as the defense program lifts jobs 
and pay rolls while living costs sta 
down. That should help business ac 
tivity by permitting the sale of a larg 
er physical volume of goods. 
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for our deadly duelers 


Like the face of a fencing master, the air inlet 
ducts of today’s jet aircraft must be protected 
by masking screens. 

Unless screened, such ducts suck in stones, 
wrenches, hats, birds and other foreign matter 
when planes are on the ground or flying at low 
altitude. On the other hand, screens must be 
folded back at upper altitudes to allow maxi- 
mum power and to avoid the danger of icing. 

To operate screens on jet engines, AiResearch 
engineers have devised an actuating system, 
similar to the cowl flap systems in use on most 
airplanes. Screens are opened and closed by a 








the shy ! 


series of small sturdy screw jacks which are 
operated by a compact % hp power unit. 

Today, AiResearch is one of the world’s 
largest producers of aircraft electrical power 
equipment. In current production are more than 
300 electrical products, including actuators, 
temperature controls, alternators and electrical 
motors. 

All AiResearch electrical products must be 
small, lightweight, compact. And all undergo 
the most rigorous “environmental” tests such as 
humidity, explosion, altitude, temperature, 
sand and dust, salt spray, fungus, vibration, 
immersion, and anti-radio noise. 


Live and Work in California! Qualified engineers, scientists and skilled craftsmen needed now. For 
details on a lifetime job with this progressive firm, write: Mr. James Crawford, Administrative Engineer. 





AiResearcli 














A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


AiRESEARCH — specialists in the design and manufacture of aircraft accessories in the following major categories: air turbine refrigeration + cabin 
superchargers * gas turbines * pneumatic power units « electronic controls + heat transfer equipment « electric actuators * cabin pressure controls 
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reading of oxygen and combustibles. 
combustibles. 4. Easy portability. 


Cities Service Heat Prover 


the full story, write CITIES SERVICE 
Tower, New York City 5. 


5. No maintenance; 


Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed an in- 
strument to measure air infiltration, to check 
air requirement and fuel-air ratio controls 
in open-hearth furnaces... 
check the stoves in which blast-furnace air is 
heated ... 
soaking pits... 
cise atmospheres in processing furnaces. 
CiTIiES SERVICE 
ANSWER... 
around Pittsburgh! 

Cities Service Heat Provers.. 
strument vou buy, but a service we supply... 
helped boost furnace productivity through 
these five advantages: 


an instrument to 


to check precise atmospheres in 
to control fuel waste and pre- 


HEAT PrRoverR WAS 
in 47 different mills in and 


. not an in- 


1. Rapid continuous sampling. 2. Simultaneous 


3. Direct measurement of oxygen and 
no re-calibration. 


analyses are as much favored in glass, ceramics, 
steam generation and other fields as in the great Pittsburgh ‘steel area. 
OIL 


For 


Company, Dept. B9, Sixty Wall 


— ne SERVICE 
















TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That’s why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 
today. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 


= ; 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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TO CONSERVE | 
CAPITAL... 


Write for 
THROUGH 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members ta principal cities 


Dept. U-18 + 23E. JacksonBlvd. + Chicago 4 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
lying and meintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 
costs and a Gone etre meen to your needs—olways clean, 
always smart!* a 


ising of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address ct 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 





Ohio 








News-Lines . 


YOU CAN probably get faster action 

in obtaining a certificate of neces. 
sity for expanding your defense plant, 
The Defense Production Administration 
sets up a special staff to give advice and 
other help to applicants who need cer. 
tificates to qualify for accelerated tay 
amortization or for loans to carry out 
plant-expansion projects. Address of the 
new unit is Room 4N-15, General Ac. 
counting Office Building, 


25, D. C. 


Washington 


x * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Office of Price Stabilization 
about new rules for appeals by livestock 
slaughterers from OPS rulings. The 
price agency issues a regulation on pro- 
cedures, Appeals go first to a hearing 
officer and then to a three-member board 
of appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes question an 

employe about union affairs without 
violating the Taft-Hartley Act. In two 
recent cases. circuit courts of appeals up- 
hold the right of employers to ask em- 
ployes about union membership and 
other matters. In both cases, the court 
decisions put emphasis on the points that 
no threats or promises were made and 
that there was no antiunion bias on the 
part of the employer. 


% * 


YOU CAN perhaps avoid a penalty 

for paying over-ceiling wages i 
you can show that your action was based 
upon erroneous advice given to you by 
an agent of the Wage-Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor. A regional en- 
forcement unit of the Wage Stabilization 
Board excuses an employer for violating 
wage ceilings in a case where he was told 
by a Wage-Hour representative that 
WSB approval of a wage increase was 
not needed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the amount you 
withhold for income taxes from an 
employe’s pay, if he asks you to do so. 
The Treasury Department amends regu- 
lations to put into effect a provision of 
the Revenue Act of 1951 permitting 
extra tax withholdings. The employe 
must agree to this action in writing. 


* * * 


PZ YOU CAN buy synthetic rubber 

from the Government at a_ lower 
price than heretofore. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation cuts the price of its 
synthetic rubber 3 cents a pound, to 23 


cents. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT look for the Govern- 

ment to drop price controls for 
cude oi! any time soon. OPS officials 
indicate that a petition for decontrol will 
not be approved. 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in, or 

rebuilder of, machine tools, fail to 
make reports on your supply of used and 
imported metalworking machines. Such 
inventory reports are required by the 
National Production Authority. 


YOU CANNOT always avoid pay- 
ing a tax on amounts that you re- 
ceive under an employer's sick-benefit 
plan, A federal district court holds that 
payments received by one employe, un- 
der a plan described as providing “free 
benefits,” are taxable. The court calls the 
benefits a gratuity and says they cannot 
be excluded from taxable income as 
health-insurance payments. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reim- 

bursed, under a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract, for the cost of holding 
your company’s annual meeting. The 
Comptroller General tells one contractor 
that such expenditures are not general 
administrative expenses under his con- 
tract. The contractor sought reimburse- 
ment for annual reports, proxy state- 
ments and stockholders’ lists. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT continue to collect 

payments from the Government for 
fresh apples that you export to certain 
countries. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announces that this export-subsidy 
program is ending March 31. Contracts 
and applications approved before that 
date will not be affected. 


* % 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely refuse to carry out a bargain- 
ing agreement, entered into with a 
union in return for the union’s dropping 
wnfair-labor-practice charges, merely be- 
cause most of your employes repudiated 
the union. By refusing to review a case, 
the Supreme Court leaves in effect such 
atuling by a lower court. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In: making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wort Report, on written request, will 
reler interested readers to sources of this 
sic material 
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THE CASE 


is an Important 


Part of the 
_ DISPLAY 





.--and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that - 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 
are reduced to a minimum. 

“Time-Tight’’ cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 
ifications. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 
“Time-Tight’” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 
Write for fully illustrated literature. 
THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Send This Issue 





To Your Friends ...witnout cHarceE 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the March 21, 1952 issue 
of ‘“‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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Things are UP and UP 
...down South! 








SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 


OOK at any chart recording the amazing industrial 

development of the modern Southland. You'll 

notice that production is UP, industrial construction 
is UP, plant enlargements are UP. 

Construction contracts in the South last year totaled 
an all-time high of $5'2 billion. Industrial contracts 
of more than $2% billion were double those of the 
previous year. Expansion in the Southland’s chemical 
and metals industries alone reached multi-million 
dollar proportions in the year just past. 

All signs point to still more business activity, still 
greater industrial growth and opportunities, in the 
Southland served by the Southern Railway System. 
But why not see for yourself?... 


“Look Ahead — Look South!”’ 


hry 4, Weeds 


President 
























LONDON 
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>> Big question in London is whether the new British budget is severe enough. 
Britain, teetering on the verge of bankruptcy, needs stern measures. 





British people must buy less. Otherwise, worse inflation threatens at home 
and bills overseas can't be paid. Home supplies will be cut by curbing imports, 
pushing exports and making more weapons. Demand must be shrunk to fit supply. 

Sopping up excess buying power of the people is the Churchill Government's 
biggest internal problem. What does the budget do about that? 

Food subsidies are sliced, driving up food prices. Higher prices absorb 
buying power. All right. But then tax rates on lower incomes are cut and cash 
family allowances are raised. That, in effect, means more money in people's 
pockets. With food prices higher and tax rates lower, net effect of the budget 
on people's purchasing power is not great. 

Another thing, more demands for higher wages may be stirred up by budget 
moves. Higher food prices hit the pocketbook immediately and hard. Tax relief 
has less of an impact on the public mind. Higher wages would be inflationary. 

Britain's chances of expanding exports and arms production at the same 
time depend on keeping down wage and other costs and on raising productivity. 
Observers wonder whether the budget will help along that line. 

British businessmen don't get much of a lift out of the new budget. A 
stiff tax for excess profits is put on again. This seems to loom larger in 
businessmen's eyes than the halving of taxes on distributed and undistributed 
earnings. Credit curbs and high interest rates will make business borrowing 
difficult. Industrial shares tumbled in the London market on the budget news. 




















>> Budget message shows the British Government, in its war on inflation, is 
to put chief reliance on orthodox financial measures. 

Credit restrictions are to get the main play. Bank of England rate on 
loans is raised very steeply in an emergency move. Rate, pushed up from 2 to 
24 per cent in November, now goes up to 4 per cent. Purpose is to clamp down 
on unnecessary expansion of plant or working capital. 

Commercial-bank loans are beginning to show effects of the earlier rate 
increase. Business borrowings now will presumably decline further. 

Banks have been asked by the Government to be careful about the types of 
loan made. Money should be lent for essential purposes in essential industries, 
considering the needs of the rearmament effort. 

Rise in interest rates was immediately reflected in a steep price drop in 
British Government bonds. Many of these bonds carry interest rates sharply 
lower than 4 per cent. Long-term 2% per cent bonds dipped to around 60, adjust- 
ing their yield to the vicinity of 4 per cent. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





>> Every Briton gets an income tax cut in the new budget proposals. (See 
page 66.) Personal exemptions are raised for everybody. 
Result is 2 million Britons won't have to worry about any income taxes. 
New tax-exemption allowance for married couple with two children comes to 
$1,064. That's only $100 below average yearly earnings in Britain. 
very steep now, are to go up more gradually at lower income 





Tax _ rates, 
levels. Still, even at new rates, a married man with two children who earns 


only $2,840 will have reached the 47.5 per cent bracket. That is, 47.5 per cent 
of the next shilling he earns above $2,840 will go to the Government. But this 
doesn't bother most Britons, who won't earn as much as $2,840 anyway. 

Hope is that bigger tax exemptions and more gently graduated rates will 
make most people willing to work harder and longer. 

Excises and indirect taxes on individuals will be increased. 

Total yield from income and other taxes on individuals is expected to rise 
above present levels, mainly because wages have been rising. 








>> British moneyed class and workers alike have benefited from the food sub- 
Ssidies, now to be cut 448 million dollars, or 39 per cent. Slicing subsidies 
means little to the wealthy man, much to the worker, to whom the price discount 
was really important. Now about half of that discount will disappear. 

Subsidized foods have been the sStaples--meat, bread, tea, sugar, fats, 
milk, cheese. These will now go up Sharply in price. But they still will be 
way below American prices. (For U.S.-British price comparison, see page 37.) 

But these food-price increases loom big in Britain, where the average work- 
er makes only about $21 a week. American worker makes three times as much. 





>> Taking some of the curse off the cut in British subsidies is the proposal 
to raise family allowances for children and also disability pensions. 

Weekly allowances for children are to be raised 20 per cent. Cost of this 
alone will offset half the budget savings on cutting food subsidies. 

Education benefits also are to be increased. 

Charges for National Health services will go up. That means the British 
people will pay a bit more for their doctoring and medicines. 

All told, though, Government outlays for the welfare state will be a bit 
larger under the Conservatives than under the Laborites, judging by this budget. 

Besides trying to make ends meet internally, Britain must also balance 














her foreign accounts, now deeply in the red. 

Imports are accordingly ordered to be cut again--for the third time in 
three months. Total reduction now amounts to $1,680,000,000, or 15 per cent 
of 1951 imports. Curbs hit European goods most, although American prod- 
ucts, especially tobacco, are affected, too. 

Sterling area, as a whole, has had bigger bills than incoming receipts for 
the last nine months. In this situation, British countries agreed in London in 
January to retrench and get along with fewer imports. 

Now, in rapid-fire order, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and Ireland have announced drastic slashes in imports. In most cases, 
the restrictions are applied especially against American goods. 

Sterling-area reserves of gold and dollars fell 565 million dollars to 
$1,770,000,000 in the two months ended February 29. At that rate, almost noth- 
ing will be left in another six months. Import curbs are very necessary. 
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Every day, American shoppers buy millions of dollars 
worth of fresh vegetables, fruits, poultry, and proc- 
essed meats— pre-packaged for self-service sale. The 
success of this time-and-money-saving shopping 
method is largely due to the great production of 
transparent packaging films, a modern chemical de- 
velopment in which Celanese Corporation of America 
pioneered. 


Celanese* acetate transparent film is one of the 
most widely used packaging films. Known as the 
“breathing” wrap, it allows free passage of oxygen 
into the sealed package without the need for perfora- 
tions. Acetate film wraps are crystal clear and sales- 
appealing even under refrigeration. 

Years ago, Celanese anticipated the extensive use 
of film for packaging and other applications with 
a broad program of research and development, de- 


signing special machinery that has greatly increased 
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Drcithing life into a great new industry 


production and lowered costs. This program is today 
meeting ever-increasing demands for transparent 
acetate film, in this era of visual selling. 

The Celanese background of chemical research and 
engineering skill is helping to implement the plans 
of new-product designers in many fields. As a major 
supplier of the basic raw material needs of many 
industries, Celanese continues to be a leading force 
in the growth and progress of American business. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FEARS INSIDE RUSSIA 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


REOCCUPIED AS WE ARE with our own problems, we 

seldom stop to appraise what must be going on inside 
Russia. 

The strictest censorship does not conceal certain 
manifestations by the Moscow Government itself. For 
it is sometimes more important to the Kremlin to com- 
municate ideas through the newspapers and radio in- 
side the Soviet Union, in order to maintain solidarity 
of support, than it is to worry about impressions created 
outside the country by such revelations. 

Thus there were organized in Moscow last week sev- 
eral public meetings to denounce the United States for 
allegedly having conducted “germ warfare” in Korea. 
In addition, the Soviet newspapers printed lengthy ar- 
ticles about these big meetings. This is always a sign of 
studied emphasis for a policy reason. 

What can have been the purpose of such a move? 
Certainly, if it was merely to accuse the Western na- 
tions, the channels of external communication were 
open to do this throughout the world without stirring 
up the populace at home. As a matter of fact, the 
United Nations has asked the Communists to let a com- 
mittee of medical men from neutral countries under the 
auspices of the International Red Cross enter North 
Korea to make an investigation of the true causes of the 
terrible epidemic there. 

Nothing could spread terror faster than charges 
about an intended use of a deadly weapon, whether 
it is an atom bomb or a bacteriological bomb. Why 
would the Kremlin want to advertise germ warfare? 
Is it a case of jitters and a possible threat by Russia 
herself to use that kind of weapon unless a Commu- 
nist-dictated international agreement outlawing its use 
is adopted? 

Is it done to stimulate the people to bigger sacrifices 
and greater effort at the work bench? 


W hatever the reason for the artificially devel- 
oped excitement about germ warfare, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reveals plainly that not only the regime itself 
but the people are living in a state of fear. 

The maneuvers of the Soviet Foreign Office betray it, 
too. Scarcely is the ink dry on the documents signed 
at the Lisbon conference permitting German partic- 
ipation in a European defense army than the Soviet 
strategists come out with their plan for “unifying” 
Germany by permitting an all-German army. This 
is designed to appeal to German patriotism and takes 
advantage of a wide opening left by the tactics of the 
Western Allies, who still insist on treating Germany as 
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a conquered vassal instead of building her up to a full. 
fledged partner without any strings. 


Soviet Russia’s diplomats, moreover, have evidently 


come to the conclusion that proposals for unification 
of the eastern and western sections of Germany will 
offer an excellent propaganda opportunity. The goal, 
of course, will not be attained because at the appropri- 
ate moment Moscow will prevent it. 

For what the Russian Communists fear most of all js 
a resurgent Germany. They have an inferiority complex 
toward a nation which came near conquering the 
Soviets in 1941. 

The Moscow planners have doubtless not the remot- 
est intention of provoking a large-scale war. They have 
purposely started trouble in the Far East to spread out 
the military strength of their opponents, and will turn 
on or off the crisis in Korea at will, knowing that they 
have effectively bluffed the Allies into “limited war.” 
Whether or not there is a truce, as many divisions of 
Western troops as possible will be kept bogged down 
in Korea, while trouble is threatened in Formosa and 
Indo-China. 


The Soviet rulers know full well in their hearts 
that the West is militarily stronger than the East, or 
can be in a year or two after large-scale war breaks out. 
What, then, is the Russian game? 

It is to divide and break up the Western alliance and 
checkmate its operations by political means. The stra- 
tegy is making some progress. A “left wing”’ in Britain 
exercises a veto over British policy. The French Parlia- 
ment is hamstrung with Communists. Italy is weak, 
and Germany is split in two. The North Atlantic 
Treaty and the European defense army can disinte- 
grate overnight if the political infiltration by the Com- 
munists achieves its objectives. 

But it isn’t a sure thing by any means. Meanwhile, 
America is considering the investment of another $7, 
900,000,000 or thereabouts in military and economic 
aid to help the elements inside European and Asiatic 
countries on our side to fight Communistic influences 
by removing the possibility of economic anarchy. It is 
an extravagant but bold maneuver. It is a battle of 
dollars as well as arms, a battle of diplomacy as well 4s 
military strategy, and a battle that raises grave fears 
inside the Soviet Union. For it is not easy to keep 200, 
000,000 persons indefinitely under the yoke of a dicta- 
torship which, to maintain power, must spread every 
day more and more fear of an external enemy. Some: 
times such fears boomerang and revolution results. 
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News about 


a B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


yy can you develop in molded 


or extruded products with Geon 
polyvinyl plastics? These uniform 
cubical granules are easy to process 
and are used successfully by manu- 
facturers of products such as men’s 
and women’s belts, electrical wire and 
cable and garden hose. 

Many different Geon plastic com- 
pounds are available, each tailor-made 
for a special type of service. They 
range from high gloss extrusion plas- 
tics for belting to soft, pliable com- 
pounds for gaskets. Color range is 
broad. And the uniformity of the 
granules—each a go” cube—cuts 
production costs. 

The wide variety in colors and 
properties obtainable in Geon plastics 
has stimulated many ideas for prof- 
itable sales. What can these versatile 
cubes do for you? 


Geon polyvinyl materials offer 


pov au (dea mow... 


Big possibilities for Geon plastics in ready-to-use cube form 


many other advantages. They can 
make products resistant to heat and 
cold .. . to water, weather and grease 
... to abrasion and many chemicals. 
Besides plastic compounds, Geon 
materials come in other forms—resins 
and latices. Our technical service 
will help you determine the Geon 
materials best suited to your needs. 
For helpful information and technical 
bulletins, please write Dept. D-3, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 





RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl! materials ¢« HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 
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Announcing Three Ry Luxury Trains 


All-New Through and Through 


THE THE THE 
MORNING CONGRESSIONAL SENATOR AFTERNOON CONGRESSIONAL 


Washington « New York Washington « New York « Boston Washington « New York 








America’s Most Beautiful Daylight Trains 





These gleaming new Pennsylvania trains 
are the finest ever developed for day- 
time travel. Operating over the finest 
roadbed in the world—they serve the 





East's largest, most important cities. 


Accommodations for Coach and Parlor 
Car passengers are of rich quality for 
the mood of the moment... to work, 
relax or dine as you travel. In addition 
totherestful facilities pictured here, there 
are handsomely furnished lounge cars 
with newest features for leisure and ease. 


Latest-type air-conditioning, colorful 
decor, fluorescent lighting, panoramic 
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: = —_ windows. electro-pneumatic doors, en- a 
NEW — are roomy. Deeply upholstered reclining closed telephone rooms—and more— NEW PARLOR CARS with soft-cushioned reclining swivel 
seats P ler of baggage space. Scparate smoking i. ee chairs, deep-piled carpeting, attractive draperies, ample 
compartment with 14 lounge chairs. Complete wash- sum up to provide the most satisfactory luggage space, wide package racks. Private Drawing 
room tacilities. trip vou’ve ever taken by rail. Room with enclosed toilet annex. 


5 Enjoy the fine daily service offered by 
these great streamliners. [It will be a 


pleasant NEW experience! 








rsa DRAWING ROOM PARLOR CAR on The NEW DINING CARS with all-electric kitchens designed for NEW COFFEE SHOP CAR for Coach passengers. Com- 

sion Private rooms with divans, lounge more efficient cooking. Wonderful service in a setting plete meals or snacks prepared on electric Radarange 
chairs, wardrobes. Removable partitions permit use of charm comparable to fine hotel facilities and electric grill. Served at counter or tables, Separate 
section with lounge facilities. 


®) PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \f/ 


Safety—with Spee« 





enclosed toilet annexes 






